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CHAPTER 1: GETTING STARTED 


Hello! This manuai will introduce you to the SnapFORTH 
language. It assumes you have not worked very much (if at 
all) with SnapFORTH before. SnapFORTH is a powerful and 
sophisticated language, and many of the details involved in 
programming in it are covered in the SnapFORTH Reference 
Manual, only a fraction of its capabilities are covered in this 
introductory manual. For instance, you will be using programs 
that exist only as dictionary files and that you can access only 
from the SnapFORTH capsule. In addition, you will not be 
learning about assembly language programming or about how 
to make your programs into capsules or “RUN SNAP 
PROGRAMS”. These topics are covered in the SnapFORTH 
Reference Manual. 


To use this manual, you must have a Hand-Held Computer 
(HHC) and a SnapFORTH capsule. No peripherals will be 
necessary.Insert the capsule into any spare socket in the back 
of the HHC. Be sure that the arrow on the capsule matches 
the arrow on the socket. 


Note: While you need a SnapFORTH capsule to write a 
program, you can save the program in a form that will run on 
an HHC without a SnapFORTH capsule, For more information 
on that, see the SnapFORTH Reference Manual. 


Now let's get going. Turn on the HHC and press CLEAR twice. 
The primary menu will appear in the window, one line at a 
time: 





These messages will repeat in sequence as long as it takes 
you lo make a choice. Press the number n to select the 
SnapFORTH capsule. Remember, you can return to the 
primary menu at any time by pressing CLEAR twice. You will 
first see 





choice, press the “1” key. You will be asked to: 
Birk Fad eriuniic 
For now, answer: 


nS Pore _— 
Teen 


Don't forget to press ENTER. We will explain what “myown’ is 
for a little later, in chapter 4. 
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You should now see: 


Congratulations! You are now up and running and ready to 
program in SnapFORTH. 
Now let's review. Press CLEAR twice to return to the primary 
menu and select SnapFORTH. This time you will see: 

ck sant 





Select 2 (myown). The word “myown’ will appear briefly in the 


display. When you see the now familiar 


you are now ready to read chapter two. 
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CHAPTER 2: STACKS & NUMBERS 


All operations in SnapFORTH are conducted by means of 
words. Some of SnapFORTH's words may not look like words 
to you— */or + for example—but the computer sees them 
as such. As far as SnapFORTH is concerned, any character 
or group of characters separated from other characters or 
groups of characters by a space on each side is considered a 
word, For example, 


hee! li “ELS BS Heyouka beth 
all could be valid SnapFORTH words. Therefore, you must get 
into the habit now of spacing between each word so that 
SnapFORTH will recognize your commands. 


Numbers are also words in SnapFORTH. Numbers may not 
contain any punctuation and are normally no larger than 
32767 and no smaller than -32768. (Larger numbers will be 
introduced in the chapters on Advanced Numbers and 
Floating Point.) Negative numbers are preceded by a minus 
sign. The following expressions— 


1 Blond os Seed 
are al! valid SnapFORTH numbers. Numbers are normally 
acted on by other SnapFORTH words and are saved in a 
special place called the “stack.” 








2.1 THE STACK 


The stack is a “holding file” for numbers that you intend to 
work with by means of words. Any number you type into the 
display is entered onto the stack awaiting future use. The 
order in which these numbers are stored, however, is of 
crucial importance; you are responsible for understanding 
how the stack works and how to manipulate it fo your 
advantage. 


One of the most familiar ways of imagining the SnapFORTH 
slack is to think of cafeteria trays on a spring-loaded rack. If 
you label three trays 1, 2, and 3 and add them in that order to 
the top of the stack, when you take them off again their order 
will now be reversed: the first one you remove will be #3, the 
second one #2, and the third one #1, You cannot get at tray 
#1 until you have taken off tray #3 and then tray #2. 


#1->~ _#1_ (top) Push #1 on stack. 
#2—- _#2_ (top) Push #2 on stack. 
#1 (2nd item) 
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#3--__#3_. (top) 
#2 (2nd item) 
#1 (8rd item) 


~—_#2_ (top) 
#1 (2nd item} 


Push #3 on stack. 


Pop (remove) top item. 


2.1.1 The Print Command 


The word . ("dot") will take whatever number is on top of the 
Stack off and display it. This number, you should note, is not 
on the stack any longer; if you need to use it for another 
purpose, you will need another operation to save it—more on 
this later. If you type several dots in a row. one for each 
number, SnapFORTH will print all the numbers on the stack 
(in the order we have described). Now try this out. But 
first—do you see the “ok” prompt? Good. Begin by typing a 
series of numbers: 1 2 3 4 . Be sure to add enough dots to 
account for all the numbers: 
ee. es 

Did you make any mistakes? Probably not, but if you ever do 
in these beginning exercises, remember that you can always 
back up with the left arrow key and write over your mistake 
with the correct input. As you back up, the information will 
remain in the window; nothing changes until you type over a 
character or press the ENTER key—at which point 
everything to the right of the cursor will be lost. Likewise, if you 
need to move over to the right of the line, you can accomplish 
this one character at a time by using the right arrow. Again, 
nothing is erased as you space across it. 


To get to the beginning of a line in a hurry, you can do either of 
two things: Use the up arrow, which will move you there all at 
once, or hold down the left arrow key while it repeats. To get to 
the end ofa line in a hurry, press the down arrow or hold down 
the right arrow. 


Now press the ENTER key to let SnapFORTH recognize the 
commands, and it will answer you: 

a 
if you type more dots than there are numbers in the stack 
SnapFORTH will warn you: 


E i 





Sep mk Lb td 





, BT 8 SL 

Notice the dot at the end of the error message? SnapFORTH 
will always try to display the word that caused the error—in 
this case, the extra dot. 


¢ 


aon n rr rerenenrenernvrnrneerrerennnrenrereeeerre 
SSCS SES SIS SCC SER F VVC HFFEKDOeBVv_YVYBDD 


Note: You may encounter other error messages as you 
experiment with SnapFORTH. A full description of these and 
their meanings is in the SnapFORTH Reference Manual. 


The concept of a stack must be mastered as you use 
SnapFORTH, as you will often be asked to remember how 
your information is stored there. Furthermore, you will be 
learning ways to manipulate the order of your data on the 
stack. A convenient way to remember the concept is the 
abbreviation LIFO—Last In First Out. 


2.2 ARITHMETIC OPERATIONS 


2.2.1 Addition 


One of the unusual things about SnapFORTH is the order in 
which the elements of your arithmetic problem——in computer 
terminology, the “arguments"—are entered. Your normal 
inclination might be to write an addition problem like this: 


ite. 2 ce 
and wilh many languages and calculators this would be quite 
correct. In SnapFORTH, however, the same operation would 


look like this: 


my ty | 
o ae 
‘ , 


Why? Mainly because it is simpler for SnapbFORTH to handle. 
Also, as you will discover later, this system will eliminate the 
need for parentheses in more complicated algebraic 
operations. 


But back to our simple addition problem. When you type 


eee aes 


and ENTER, SnapFORTH stores 2 and 3 on the stack (in the 
LIFO order just described), adds them, and replaces them 
with the answer. What is now on the stack? Only the answer, 
5, When you include the dot, the contents of the stack will now 
appear: 


Adding a long column of numbers is almost as easy, but you 
must remember to include sufficient + operators. 
SnapFORTH can only add two numbers at a time. It will take 
the top two numbers you put on the stack, add them, and 
replace them with the answer; then it will take the next number 
on the stack and add that, leaving just the answer, and so on. 
What you need to do is put a ‘+’ after the first two numbers 





: 


Or the same problem can be written like this: 


317 34 





he oe ale whiBS ok 


Caution: As you remember, at this point you cannot work with 
any number greater than 32767 or less than -32768. If you try 
to input such a number or perform a computation that would 
result in such a number, you will get an answer—but it will be 
wrong. 


2.2.2 1+ and 2+ 


For certain frequently performed operations, SnapFORTH 
saves you computer time and space by consolidating the 
elements of the operation. If you wanted to add 1 to 14, for 
example, you could use the command 1+ without having to 
type a 1 separately and a + sign as well. Try this both ways: 


bb dot . TS ook 


141+ .15 ok 


Surprise! 2+ works exactly like 1+, except with 2 instead of 
1. 





2.2.3 Subtraction 


This operation follows the same basic logic as addition. You 
enter the two arguments (the numbers in your subtraction 
problem), the command for subtraction ( - ), and ihe dot, 
SnapFORTH destroys the original two numbers and replaces 
them with the answer. 


If you were trying to subtract two from three, for example, the 
usual order “three minus two” would now become “three two 
minus:” 

2 -il wk 
Try a variety of subtraction problems to get comfortable with 
this operation. 


2.2.4 1- and 2- 


Subtracting 1 or 2 from a number is such a common operation 
that SnapFORTH provides separate words for them: 


BOER aca 
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2.2.5 Multiplication 


The only new thing to learn about multiplication is the 
command for it, which is an asterisk (* ). (Using an X or a dot 
would be too confusing, as those symbols have other 
functions.) The reverse notation that you learned for addition 
and subtraction still applies. Knowing this, how would you 
multiply 15 by 5? 


IS 5 * .75 ak 


2.2.6 Division and Remainders 


Division is slightly more complicated because there are 
remainders to deal with. At this point, SnapFORTH can only 
deal with whole numbers; it cannot give you fractions or digits 
to the right of the decimal point to express remainders, But 
you Can arrange to see the remainder as follows. 


After you type two numbers, the command / (“divide”) causes 
the first number to be divided by the second. If you tried 


ye! : ee 
Me ooo” 


Your answer would be 

wr ok 
If you wanted to know the remainder, you could type the same 
numbers plus a new operator “mod”: 


meee ieee be 
and the answer would be the remainder: 

ol ok 
A lot of trouble, right? But SnapFORTH has graciously 
created a new word that will do both at the same time: /mod 
{"divide-mod’)}. It is important, however, to remember to give 
SnapFORTH two print commands, one for the quotient (which 
will be on top of the stack and printed first) and the other for 
the remainder (which is next on the stack and printed second), 
Now try oul this same problem with ‘mod: 


ac 3 “mod. wf 1 


2.2.7 2” and 2/ 


These operations are used so often that they have been 
especially written for extra speed. they multiply ( 2") and 
divide ( 2/ ) by 2: \ 

rode. LE ok 





ee ya omk 
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Note: since 2’ works by shifting the number, it will not work for 
negative numbers. 


2.2.8 Combination Operations 


SnapFORTH can also handle several different kinds of 
arithmetic operations in quick succession. 


For instance, suppose you wanted to add 15, 37, and 106, 
multiply the result by 5, divide by 7, and see the quotient as 
well as the remainder. You could reduce this to a very concise 
set of instructions, as follows: 


. 
Los 





2.2.9 negate 


The command “negate” will reverse the sign of whatever 
number is on the top of the stack. Try typing a -2 on the stack 
and ebenalty it with a “negate”: 





2.2.10 abs 


“Abs’ will give you the absolute value of the top number on the 
stack. Try the same two numbers with this new command: 


2.2.11 max 


With “max,” SnapFORTH will tell you which of the top two 
numbers on the stack is the greater by removing the smaller 
number. What SnapFORTH prints, then, is the larger number. 
Try a pair of numbers like 17 and 53: 


At 








wUyY Ei nmi . cb ok 
This will also work with combinations of signed and unsigned 
numbers: 


cs Coat Cade See hee eds aa ee am 
Pe weiter (IK 4 SE ER 


nnn nereeeranrenanaanneowrerennnekeenrenrrenrnee © & 
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2.2.12 min 


As you might have guessed, “min” will give you the smaller of 
the top two numbers on the stack. The larger number is 
deleted from the stack, and SnapFORTH prints what is 
left—the smaller number. Try the same sets of numbers: 





Why would arene siged a “max” or "min" command? Surely 
we can all tell just from looking whether one number is greater 
than another. But there are useful operations that can be 
accomplished by combinations of these two commands. For 
instance, suppose you would like to exclude numbers from 
your program that are less than -10 or greater than 100. If you 
put -8 on the stack and follow it with -10 and “max," 
SnapFORTH will leave -8 and delete -10 because -8 is the 
saredd number. 


son in ~ [LE I “f rr < wn iol ra ae 
When you ave a snambar such as -23, your result 


ee ow LED th 


“ye fat ode 
will exciude the -23, which iS ‘less than -10. 





Half your probiem is solved. The other half can be solved in 
symmetrical fashion by comparing numbers te 100 using - 
“min.” Test this on 56 and 897: 








Ee LEG mir. 

L ots of work, right? But SnapFORTH will allow you to perform 
both commands one after the other without retyping the 
original number. You type in the number in question and 
compare il to -10; in the same line you compare the result to 
100, and SnapFORTH will print the result. Look closely at the 
following example: 


“ES LE nia LEB mire .eBE ok 
Read this line the way SnapFORTH reads it. First, 43 is 
eniered onto the stack, and -10 follows. The two numbers are 
compared by means of max,‘ and the greater, 43, is left on the 
stack while the lesser, -10, is deleted. The number 100 is now 
added to the stack, and it is compared to 43 by means of 
“min.” The resulting smaller number, 43, is printed. 
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2.2.13 cr 


The word * cr” (“carriage return”) waits a reasonable amount 
of time to let you read a line and then moves you on to the next 
line in the display. You can control the speed of the display by 
pressing the STP/SPD key followed by a number from 0 to 9. 
The lower the number, the slower the display. except 0 (which 
gives the fastest display). 

You can use “ cr" to break up a long display into readable 
pieces: 





! = e GY FP oe ob op iS 


sult will look like this: 


The re 





2.3 STACK MANIPULATION COMMANDS 


SnapFORTH is methodical, thorough, and entirely consistent. 
It will always enter your numbers in LIFO order. There may be 
times when you don’t want them in that position, times when 
you want to get at something further down in the stack without 
going through ail the numbers on top first. SnapFORTH 
provides for these occasions by offering a small but powerful 
set of stack manipulation commands. 


2.3.1 dup 


This is an especially useful command for cases when you 
want to use an argument several times or for several 
purposes. The word “dup” simply makes a copy of (duplicates) 
the first (top) number on the stack. If you typed in 


ae aoe 


when you printed three dots, you would get 


Nant of 


If you typed in 





Sof od mk 
when you printed four dots this time (to account for the 


OF ae 
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2.3.2 swap 


This command, as its name implies, reverses the order of the 
top two numbers on the stack. If you typed in the same series 
of numbers as before plus a “swap” command, your 


S 7 Sl SEaP ook 


would become 


instead of the usual 


2.3.3 over 


The command “over” makes a copy of the second number 
from the top of the stack and puts the copy on top, pushing the 
former top number down one place. Your same series of 
numbers 


iP Oo om 
which usually yields 
a fae, SOE el IE 
when printed with the addition of “over,” thus: 


ee Same ee ae 
i a oe Se ony be 


will appear like this 
a) va ttre AS PSE 

(Remember to allow for the duplication of the second number 
and add another dot.} 


2.3.4 rot 


This command stands for “rotate”; it removes the third number 
on the stack and puts it on top of the stack, moving the other 
two numbers down to make room for it. In other words, the 
third item becomes the top item, the top becomes the second, 
and the second becomes the third. Your three numbers 


which usually come off the slack like this 
” 0 " “I r ee 1 k 

will with the addition of “rot” 
a oY SO Pot ok 


look like this 





Remember, this command only changes the order of numbers 
on the stack, None are copied or removed. 


2.3.5 drop 


The word “drop” does exactly what it says; it takes the top 
number off the stack and deletes it. Your familiar series 


would usually yield 


ak “oe wh be 
are tut 4, 


when you printed it. With the use of “drop,” the top number on 
the stack will disappear. 


4 Cr ae ee — Siar au te 
ged neo tte 7 i is 
De | swan hdd u 5 ae Ta 2 | 


The word “swapdrop” combines the actions of a “swap” 
followed by a “drop”: 





2.3.6 pick and roll 


The words “pick” and “roll" are generalized stack manipulation 
words. To duplicate the nth-item of the stack and place it on 
top of the stack, use n pick: 





fe ie en es ea Ps 


The command 1 pick is the same as dup; 2 pick is the same as 
over; 0 pick (or less) is meaningless. 


The command “roll” is the generalized form of “rot.” Typing n 
roll moves the nth number (not counting itself} to the top of the 
stack, moving the remaining values into the vacated position: 


ee a, ee i ad 
Ls “eT Soe ? 
. eu a 








S Poe oor he ate: ct Be oomds 
The command 3 roll is the same as rot; 2 roll is the same as 
swap; 1 roll or 0 roll is meaningless. 





2.4 SnapFORTH NOTATION 


A standard way to indicate changes in the stack is to use 
arrows with the “before” status on the left and the “after” status 
on the right (before —> after). Numbers on the stack appear 
in order of entry, so the number furthest to the right will be the 
top number of the stack. if a blank appears before the arrow, 
that means that nothing is required for the word to execute; ifa 
blank appears after the arrow, then the word leaves nothing 
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on the stack. The symbol “n’” stands for number. Examples 
appear in the following tables. 


For a complete listing of all words included in SnapbFORTH, 
refer lo (he SnapFORTH Reference Manual, where they are 
arranged in essentially alphabetical order, 


TABLE 2.1 ARITHMETIC OPERATORS 


ACTION 


Prints number on top of stack. 


WORD STACK 


Adds two numbers. 








n-sum) 
1+ (ni—> Adds 1 to number. 
ni-plus1) 
2+ (ni—> Adds 2 to number. 
nt-plus2) 
- (ni n2—> Subtracts n2 from n1. 
n-diff) 
q- (nd > Subtracts 1 from number. 
nt-minus1) 
2- (ni —> Subtracts 2 from number. 
ni-minus2) 
* (ntl n2—-> Multiplies n1 and n2. 
n-prod) 
/ (nt n2—> Divides n1 by n2. 
n-quot) 


mod (ni n2—> Determines remainder 


n-rem) of ni divided by n2. 
fmod (nt n2é—> Divides, leaving remainder 

n-rem n-quot) and quotient. 

2 (nl —> Multiplies number by 2. 
n1-times2) 

2) (ni —> Divides number by 2. 
ni-divby2) 

negate (n—>n) Changes the sign of n. 


abs (n——>n) Returns the absolute value of n. 





max (n1n2—> 
n-max} 


min (nt n2—> 
n-min)} 


cr (—-> ) 


Returns the greater of n1 and 
n2. 


Returns the lesser of ni and n2. 


Moves the display to the 
next line. 


TABLE 2.2 STACK OPERATORS 


WORD 
dup 


STACK 


(ni n2—> n2 
n1) 


swap 


over (ni n2—-=> 


ni n2n1) 


rot (n1 n2n3—> 
n2n3 n1) 
drop (n—-> ) 


pick (nN —> 


roll (n —=> } 


swapdrop 


ACTION 


(n1 —> n1n1) Duplicates the top number on 


the stack. 


Swaps the top two numbers on 
the stack. 


Pushes a copy of the second 
Stack item onto the stack. 


Removes the third itern in the 
stack and pushes it on top. 


Removes the top stack item. 


Duplicates the nth stack item. 


Moves the nth stack item to the 
top of the stack, moving the 
remaining items to the vacated 
position. 


(n1 n2 — > n1) Swaps the two top numbers on 
the stack and then drops the top 


number, 
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CHAPTER 3: CONSTANTS, 
VARIABLES, AND VECTORS 


In your work with SnapFORTH, you will accasionally need to 
set up constants and variables that have specific values. As 
their names imply, constants have values that never (well, 
hardly ever) change, and variables have values that can be 
easily changed. 


3.1 CONSTANTS 


As you work with SnapFORTH, you will find it very handy to be 
able to set up constants. These essentially give names to 
numbers that you use often and make it easy to find, 
manipulate, and (if necessary) change those numbers. 
Setting up a constant is very simple. You specify a value, type 
the word “constant,” and then give it a name. Here is an 
example: 





rt SE Rede gig be 
Whenever you want to use the value of a constant, you need 
only refer to its name, “days/week”: 


ow ie 
ae 


leashed Fey 


3.2 VARIABLES 


Variables have values which can be changed. These values 
must therefore be stored in random-access memory (RAM). 
You can request a temporary storage area (TSA) in which to 
contain these variables which has a name of its own. For 
example, suppose you wish to create two variables for 
counting rainfall and snowfall, and to include them in a TSA 
called “working”. You request the TSA with the words “area” 
and “endarea” thus: 


mime, Wink tvs ocrk (Press ENTER after each line.) 
Vor roadie | ook 
WE Lead 

eriahy bic, ede 








Note: You can only have one TSA active at a time. Plan 
carefully! Furthermore, each TSA is limited to 255 bytes; each 
variable takes two bytes. If you exceed this, you will not get a 
warning. If you want to reserve more, see chapter 10, 
Advanced Topics. 


If you now type “working,” SnapFORTH will attempt to find 
exactly enough RAM for the two variables “rainfall” and 
“snowfall.” If it succeeds, a 1 (true) will be left on the stack: if it 
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fails, a 0 (false) will be left. Let's allocate the variables “rainfall” 
and “snowfall” by invoking the name of the TSA: 


we lr pest 
oer 


tel] 2 i aK 
To initialize “rainfall” to the value 3, type in the following line 
exactly as it appears in the text. (Don’t worry about what this 
line means just yet.) You need to set an initial value {initialize} 
a variable right at the beginning: until you do, it will contain a 
anal number. 


Meet ere mil # 
rrr Mh 


The current value of the Wiebe named “rainfall” is now 3. 


3.2.1 Examining Variables 


The difference between a constant and a variable shows up 
when you try to get SnapFORTH to print the value you have 
assigned. Try asking for the value of a variable in the same 
way you would for a constant: 


ae 


ext i TT H ie es 
What happened? The number you got from SnapFORTH 
(which might lock like the example we provided or might be a 
similar large and improbable number) is not the value of the 
variable; rather, it is its address in the TSA in RAM. (an 
“address” is a location in memory.) Getting the value of the 
variable takes an additional step: 





eri teiks td] 


The «@ symbol (' fetch’) ves to the address that RAINFALL 
has already put on the stack and puts the value it finds there 
on the stack, replacing the address. The dot, as usual, prints 
this number, removing it from the stack. These two operations 
are combined with a single symbol, the question mark (7). 


rep eel aii Reena rik 


Changing the value of a variable is quite simple. You enter the 
new value, type the name of the variable, and add a new 
command |! (‘store"). 


Suppose you wanted to change the value of your variable 
“rainfall” from 3 to 6, for example. Your instructions to 
SnapFORTH would look like this: 





Be sure you can read and understand this the same way that 
SnapFORTH does. Typing a 6 puts that number on the stack; 
typing “rainfall” puts the address of that variable on the stack 
as well; ! stores the new value at the address on top of the 
stack, destroying the old value in the process. Now when you 
ask for “rainfall” you will get the new value: 
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roadrira ld Fe ek 
Note: Before you can use the ! (“store”) command, a value 
and an address within a TSA must be on the stack; the 
address (where you will be storing the value) must be on top, 
“Store” needs this information to finish its task. 


3.2.2 Changing Variables 


Using ihe commands you already know from the previous 
chapter, it is easy to manipulate the value of a variable. For 
example, suppose you have a meteorological variable called 
“recordhigh” for temperature. Each day you would like to 
compare the value of “recordhigh” (the highest temperature 
recorded so far) with today’s peak temperature (which you 
have already named “todaystemp”). If the value of 
“todaystemp” is greater than the value of “recordhigh,” then 
the value of “recordhigh” should be changed to reflect this. 
Your problem has three parts: you must first create and 
initialize “recordhigh” and “todaystemp”; next, you must 
determine which of the values is greater; and finally, you must 
order the numbers on the stack so that this value will be stored 
in “recordhigh.” 


First, you need to create and allocate a TSA for the new 
variables. But wait: you already have one, and one is the limit. 
You have to gei rid of “working” before proceeding. Do it this 
way: 

Foy tert, 
Now start with a new TSA (go ahead and use the same name 


again if you like; SnapFORTH has already forgotten the old 
TSA, so it won't be confused): 


ii, (ae bee, eee ee 
Li RPE 





Next, let's initialize “recordhigh” to 98 and “todaystemp” to 
102. 

ay dba boone 

mlakatemnr & 
Finally, let’ s check * esbtetigh 





against today's temperature: 
releiiethy 3 baa Dubs 
an aod ith oes 


Make sure you understand how SnapFORTH reads your 
instructions at each point: The command “recordhigh @” puts 


ae 
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the current value of “recordhigh” (98) on the stack. The 
command “todaystemp «” puts today’s peak temperature 
{102) on the stack as well. The word “max" compares the two 
and eliminates the smaller value from the stack, leaving 102. 
Typing “recordhigh” puts the address of that variable on tap of 
the stack. The “store” command (1!) stores the value 102 at the 
address specified on the stack, destroying the earlier value 
io in the variable, What is the current value of “recordhigh?” 


[el atts la el by pay by “4 


roe. Ps her! 





zal tt it 

Variables are particularly useful when keeping track of running 
totals. Suppose you are working with two variables, “totalrain" 
and “todaysrain.” As of yesterday, “totalrain" is 15 and 
“todaysrain” is 2. You want to add “todaysrain” to “totalrain” to 
update your running total. Again, your problem is in three 
parts: you must aliocate and initialize the variables, add the 
two values, and store the total correctly. First you must forget 
the old TSA, set up a new one, and allocate the new variables. 
Next, initialize “totalrain” to 15 and “todaysrain” to 2. We 
assume you know how to allocate and initialize variables. If 
you are still confused, please reread the material above. 


Now study the vee example: 





Walk through this ample to be sure you understand it. 
Typing “totalrain @” puts the value of this variable (15) on the 
stack. Next, “todaysrain @” puts the value of this variable (2) 
on the stack as well. The operator | adds the two values and 
puis the result on the stack, eliminating the two arguments. 
Typing “totalrain” pushes the address of this variable on the 
stack. The command ! stores the total of 15 plus 2 at the 
address of “iotalrain." Check to see what the current value of 
“totalrain” is: 


Ps 0 a are Be 
Khe | eee bes rly go be 


Since keeping running totals is such a common task, 
SnapFORTH has a special command just for this purpose, 
written +! (“plus-store”). To use “plus-store,” push the value to 
be added onto the stack. Then push the address of the 
variable onto the stack. The command +! adds the value on 
the stack to the one at the address indicated and stores the 
result at the address. First, let's set the variable values back to 
the ones you started with: 





mo hate fede, FOOTE foshitd ges ie: 8 cds 
The problem you just solved becomes sicites and simpler 
using +!: 
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Check to be sure that the result is the same with this method: 


tatoo de, PLP ok 
When you want ic change the value of a variable, the new 
value does not need to come from other already-established 
variables. To SnapFORTH, a value on the stack is a value on 
{he stack, regardless of where it came from. 


Therefore, if you wanted to add 4 to the value of your current 
variable “totalrain.” you would follow exactly the same 
procedure as you used in the example above: 


ho tiotiadeedi fo oak 
Four is the new value; typing “totalrain” pushes its address 
onto the stack; entering +! adds 4 to the old value and stores 


the total at “totalrain’s” address. Check your result: 


hertalleckie, FEL omic 


3.2.3 Byte Operators 


Special byte operators are available to manipulate 8-bit 
numbers. They work just like conventional operators. The 
word “cvar” will establish an 8-bit variable in a TSA, “c@” will 
fetch an 8-bit number, and “c!" will store an 8-bit number. 
Unsigned byte values that you can manipulate with byte 
operators range from 0 to 255. 


3.3 VECTORS 


Now that you understand how constants and variables work 
separately, it’s time to learn how to use them together. A 
logical grouping of identically-sized variables is called a 
vecior. Each variable is differentiated from the rest by a 
number called an index. One of the best reasons for using 
vaclors is saving space. It takes a relatively large amount of 
SnapFORTH space to name and store variables, and when 
they are clustered, more space can be freed for other tasks. 
As an example, suppose you are keeping track of your daily 
caloric intake and campiling the results weekly. If you set up 
seven different variables, one for each day of the week, a 
great amount of computer space would be taken up with the 
“bookkeeping” tasks of naming, locating, and storing so many 
separale pieces of information. 


To continue our caloric example, let's create a vector called 
“cal/day," meaning calories per day. (Long variable names 
also take up unnecessary computer space; abbreviate when 
you can, but don’t be too cryptic.) Vectors are created and 


allocated in much the same way that variables are (rem 
emb 
to forget the old TSA “working” first): i. 





f Pith ow ho fr 
The vector “cal’day” is created with enough RAM area to store 
seven 2-byte numbers. The values are numbered or 
“indexed, ’ The first value is at index 0 and the last value is at 
index 6. (By the way, to avoid the common error of trying to 
ne ie in the seventh position [which doesn't exist}, you 
uld allocate one exira val ith “ 
See ue to the vector with "8 vector 


You can visualize “cal/day” as a large box divided into seven 

smaller two-byte boxes, each of which stores a day’s caloric 

total. The address of any box can be found by pushing the 

index of that box on the stack, followed by the name of the 

is mes oe you have the address, you can adda 
e box. For example initiali 

redex 0) fe oboe: ee ple, to initialize the first box (at 


ee oe y et aigd Fomik 
To examine the first box, type: 







Fy ao BT sale 


We can give each box a name by creating consiants for each 
index. (This is not the most efficient use of computer space, 
but it is a good example of how to use constants for clarity.) 


{ Tuesday's index ) 

si { Wednesday's index ) 
2 ( Thursday's index } 

r ( Friday's index ) 


moe wri 3 i ok ( Saturday's index ) 
Now the long box looks (diagrammatically} like this: 


7 VECTOR CAL/DAY 








Ler, 


Secea Lars 


Sunday's | Monday's 


2 bytes 


Saturday's 
2 hytes 


2 bytes 





+Q +2 +12 


How does this work? Study the followin 

g example. Suppose 
a consumed 1000 calories on Tuesday; var input woLle 
0: 


36 


eCnaerrerearaanradrcransenrenrenraanaenreenenenrenmnan 


o % 


ae a ee 
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Entering 1000 puts that number on the stack. Typing “tuesday” 
puts the index 2 on the stack. Typing “cal/day” replaces the 
index 2 with the address of the second box, and “store” (!) 
stores 1000 there (‘inside” the vector “cal/day”). 


Now how do we get Tuesday's caloric record out? Watch: 


tiyescha cabo F i ook 
Review this carefully. Typing the constant “tuesday” puts its 
value (the index 2) on the stack. Next, “cal/day” replaces the 2 
with the address of the second box. The command ? goes to 
that address and fetches the value, putting it on the stack and 
then printing it. 

For larger vectors, it is not practical to make each offset a 
constant. Instead, the index should be given directly. For 
example, suppose you were interested in daily caloric intake 
for a month, You would first need to forget the old TSA and 
start over. When you retype “working.” include the vector: 


“1 oyna me} waht warrt mo cic 


Remember, you can only have one TSA at atime, and it is 
limited to 255 bytes. This will be your last reminder! 


To enter 1000 calories an the 23rd day, type the following: 
| one : 





3.3.1 Vectors of Bytes 


One byle of computer memory can hold any number from zero 
lo 255. If the values you put into an vector are never outside 
this range, you can effectively double the storage of an vector 
by storing one-byte numbers rather than two-byte numbers. 
To do this, you need to allocate a “evactor" instead of a 
“vector.” Study the following example: 

7 ecamechene tek | s-"ciet socks ( Within a new TSA ) 
This sets up a vector of seven bytes. The bytes within the 
vector are indexed as usual (from 0 to 6). To store into this 
byte-vector, however, we use the command “ c! ” (“c-store”), 
which is the byte-equivalent of “1” (“store.”) (Historically, the 
“e" stands for “character.” Commands which begin with “c” are 
often used to manipulate characters, such as “a’ or “b," which 
occupy one byte of memory each.) For example, to specify 
four meals on the third day, type: 


4 2 mealadag of ok 


(Remember, the vector actually begins with day zero, so day 3 
has the index 2). 





To fetch the value of the third day, use “ c@ " ("c-fetch"), which 
is the byte-equivalent of “ @ ” (“fetch”): 


oe a? wa ds 


eet nay eh 





Numbers on the stack are normally two-bylte numbers. The 
word “ c!" serves to pack these numbers into one-byte form, 
while “c@ " serves to unpack them into two-byte form again. 


TABLE 3.1 CONSTANTS, VARIABLES and 
VECTORS 


WORD STACK ACTION 
constant <name> Creates constant of name 
(n—*>} <name> and value n. 
aréa <name> Creates a temporary storage 
(—>ok? ) area (TSA) in RAM. Returns 1 if 


successful, 0 otherwise. 


endarea (—>) Marks the end of the TSA. 
Variables and vectors between 
area and endarea will be 
allocated when the named TSA 


is executed. 
var <name> Creates variable of name 
—> ) <name> within a TSA. 
cvar <name> Creates 8-bit variable (ie, one 
byte or character) of name 
= <name> within a TSA. 


@ (address—~>n) Replaces address with the value 
n found at that address. 


cia (address—*>n) Replaces address with the byte 
value n found at that address. 
(The high-order byte is set to 0.) 


? (address—>) Prints the value found at 
address. 


! (n address—:) Stores nat address, 


c! (n address>) Stores the (low-order) byte of n 
at address. The byte at address 
+ 1 is not disturbed. 


vector <namec Creates vector <name: within 
{n-size—>) a TSA. n-size 2-byte elements 
will be allocated when the 
named TSA is executed. 
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evector 


(n-index—>n- 
adr) 


~name= 
(n-size—>) 


(n-index—> 
n- adr) 


In use, the address of the 
n-index element will be left on 
the stack. 


Creates byte-array <name>. 
n-size bytes will be allocated 
within the TSA. 

In use, the address of the 
n-index byte will be left on 
the stack. 
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CHAPTER 4: THE EDITOR 


Programming with SnapFORTH is never a one-shot 
operation. Inevitably you will want to add or change something 
laler as you think about your work a second time or devise a 
new purpose for your program. To keep you from having to 
lype the entire program again, SnapFORTH allows you to use 
lhe editor directly from the SnapFORTH capsule. This is the 
same editor described in the File System chapter of the 
instruction manual for your HHC. The editor lets you type 
commands and definitions into a more perrnanent storage. 


Two kinds of memory are available to you for storage of your 
programs—intrinsic and extrinsic. Intrinsic memory, as its 
name implies, is built in. Extrinsic memory is contained in 
programmable memory peripherals which you can attach to 
your HHC. SnapFORTH allows you to save programs in 
memory in the form of files. 


You can select the memory area that you want to save your 
program in. You are now operating in intrinsic memory, the 
default condition. To switch, press the |’'O key, and you will 
see these lines in turn (the numbers you see may vary): 


Le INT Ret 






have extrinsic memory, select option #2 by pressing that 
number; you will see line #2 briefly in inverse characters 
(white on black), Return to intrinsic memory by pressing key 
number 1. Now press the I/O key (a toggle key) again, and 
SnapFORTH will return you to the program you were in. 


4.1 CREATING A NEW FILE 


Lol's create a new file, one that you will call “utility.” First, get 
back to the main menu by hitting CLEAR twice. Choose option 
3, the file system. Within this option, choose option 1, NEW 
FILE, SnapFORTH will prompt you: 


THe FILE MAME. THEM 
Let's call your file “utility.” After you ENTERed, the file was 
created; you can now input material. ask for the file system 








(You may have a few more files than this which may occupy 
other file numbers.) To get back into the file (open the file) for 
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more input or to edit what you have already input, you need 
only to select the number of your file, 


A simpler way to create or edit a file directly from SnapFORTH 
is to use the word “edit.” Simply type the word “edit” followed 
by the name of the file. As in the earlier method, the {ile is 
created after you ENTER and is then ready for input. (If the file 
already existed. this command would open it for editing.) 


File names can be no fonger than 80 characters. Do not 
use blanks within the name of your programs. 


Let's create a program using variables you have seen before 
in chapter 3, Constants and Variables. This program will 
create variables for rainfall and snowfall within the TSA called 
“working,” 


Enter this information line by line, making sure that you press 
ENTER after each line. 





fag? 3 


After you have ENTERed the last line, exit the file by typing a 
CLEAR. Now examine “rainfall” and see what you get. 
But SnapFORTH doesn’t seem to recognize your new word: 


mM ke Sunt 








iY RTT es beta | 


faut ‘ 
What happened? As it turns out, even though you typed 
ENTER for each line, your program has not really been 
processed by SnapFORTH; instead, it is now contained in 
what is called a source file. When you want the file contents to 


be processed, you need to type the command “load” followed 
by the name of the file: 


7 i ae. . ae. 
road Ub lis 


The file will now be processed by SnapFORTH. Now if you 
examine “rainfall,” you will get the result you were expecting: 


rant a 


Now go back to the main menu. (remember, two CLEARs) 
and ask for the file system with option 3. What do you get? 





Pio feb inks 











Sessa bp pts 
This is yet another proof that your file has been properly 


entered. Select “utility.” The word “utility” will appear in inverse 
characters to show that it is an “old” file. 
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4.2 EDITING COMMANDS 


To see your file's contents, you now need to know how to 
move around within the file. First, let's establish basic cursor 
movement commands. 


Going Down 


To move the cursor down one line, type a down arrow. Repeat 
the command to move more than one line. The HHC will beep 
at you and stop if you try to go below the last line. 


Going Up 
To move the cursor up a line, type an up arrow. You can repeat 


this command also, but the HHC will beep at you and stop if 
you try lo go above the first line. 


Going to the Right 


To move the cursor to the right one character at a time, type a 
right arrow. As with the up arrow, the HHC will beep and stop 
when you hit the end of the line. 


Going to the Left 


To move the cursor to the left one character at a time, type the 
left arrow. As with the other control commands, the HHC will 
beep and stop when you hit the end of the line. 


Before you go any further, try out these commands on your 
ulility file. 

One important point: When you ENTER a normal line, only 
(hose characters to the left of the cursor are interpreted. When 
you ENTER a line from within the editor, however, it doesn't 
matler where the cursor is at that moment. 


Now that you know how to get to the places you want to 
correct in your file, here’s how to do the corrections. 


Inserting Characters 
Suppose you had typed the word 
PT 
and needed to fix it. First move the cursor so it is on top of the 
"n.” Type the insert key. (Notice the “checkerboard” cursor.) 


Now type the missing “i SnapFORTH will automatically move 
lhe "ng" over to make room for the new letter. 


{f you wanted to insert several characters at a time—say a 
whole word—press the lock key before inserting. Now you 
won't have to hold down the insert key for each new character 
inserted. To get out of the locked insert mode, press the insert 
key again. Remember that SnapFORTH can handle lines of 
no more than 80 characters. If you insist on filling a line with 


more than this, the HHC will beep at you and stop accepting 
the characters. 


Deleting Characters 
This time, suppose you had typed the word 

uitetae kod eee 
and didn’t think that acceptable either. Move the cursor so it is 
above the unwanted character. Press the delete key (notice 
the “hollow” cursor) and then a left arrow. The word will close 
up from the right, erasing the extra “o" in the process. The 
cursor will now be over the character that was to the left of the 
ene you deleted. Again, if you want ta delete several 
characters in a row, press the lock key first. Get out of the 
delete mode by pressing the delete key again. 


Inserting Lines 


What if you wanted to add a new variable in “working” that 
would occupy a whole new line? Let's try it with a variable 
called “nightfall” that will appear after “snowfall” in the TSA 
“working.” Position the cursor on the line below the one where 
“nightfall” will appear—the line that says “endarea.” Type an 
insert key and then an up arrow. A new empty line above 
“endarea’ will now open up. Type the new line 


wor mighttal | 


and ENTER. The same effect could be accomplished by 
positioning the cursor on “snowfall” (the line above), typing an 
insert, and pressing the down arrow. If you wanted to insert 
several lines at a time, press the lock key first. In that case, 
press an insert again to get out of the insert mode. 


Deleting Lines 


Suppose you've decided that “nightfail” is a rather silly 
variable and you'd just as soon be rid of it. Position the cursor 
on the line “var nightfall” and press the delete key, followed by 
a down or up arrow. The next or previous line will now move 
up to close up the space. 


Note: Even if you deleted all the lines in a file this way, you 
would siill have the name of the file in the menu. To delete an 
entire file, see the section on deleting files. 


4.3 COPYING FILES 


When you are satisfied (for the moment) with the file you have 
created, you may want to make a backup copy or save it for 
future reference. The memory area within the HHC (intrinsic 
RAM) may be too small for such permanent storage; in this 
case, an external storage device such as a programmable 
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memory peripheral (extrinsic RAM) provides mass storage in 
much the same way that a floppy disk does on a desk-top 
computer. 


Return to the file system and select option “2=COPY FILE.” 
Alter the prompt "SELECT FILE,” you will be shown the 
names of all the files in the active memory space (intrinsic or 
extrinsic, whichever was selected last): 





Select extrinsic memory (press “2"): 


Ce! TRE 
You may now press CLEAR, OFF and disconnect the 
programmable memory peripheral for safekeeping. If you wish 
to reedit “utility,” reconnect the memory peripheral, select 
extrinsic memory (with the IYO key), and use the COPY 
command with intrinsic memory as the destination. 


Note: It is a good idea to have a copy of your files in extrinsic 
memory. You can then make a working copy in intrinsic 
memory and, when you are happy with the results, recopy the 
file lo extrinsic memory. 


4.4 RENAMING AND DELETING A FILE 


When you call for a file and see its name in inverse 
characters, you can edit that name just as you would any line 
in SnapFORTH, except that you cannot have any spaces in 
ihe new name. Before atlempting to delete a file, make sure it 
is in active memory by selecting its area. Let's get rid of “utility” 
in intrinsic memory for now. First, select “utility” for editing. As 
before, ils name will appear in inverse characters, signifying 
that the file is indeed in memory. Now press the delete key. 
and immediately press the down arrow. Return to the file 
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CHAPTER 5: WORDS & THE 
DICTIONARY 


As you have already seen, words are essential to the 
workings of SnapFORTH. All commands in SnapFORTH are 
accomplished with words, each of which has a very specific 
meaning and must be used in the right place in exactly the 
right order. Where do these words come from? Basically, from 
you, A certain number of words are provided for you in the 
HHC itself. More are provided in the SnapFORTH capsule, 
and the rest are written by the user. SnapFORTH is 
extensible, in other words; you are given the basic tools with 
which to create new words or delefe old ones, and then you 
are left with the freedom to define only those that suit your 
own purposes. 


As with any language, spoken or computed, words can be 
combined to form more complex sentences. It is to your 
advantage to plan ahead when you define words so as to 
include words you have already defined. This is called 
“modular programming,” and besides being logically and 
aesthetically pleasing, it saves computer space. Be alert for 
examples of this as you learn about defining words. 


5.1 PRINTING MESSAGES 


Before learning to define new words, you need to learn a 
different type of print command. The dot you were using to 
print numbers from the stack is one type of print command; to 
print messages requires a different type. Perhaps you will 
define a word called “greetings” which will respond with the 
lyped message: 





Cee i a 
To make SnapFORTH nl this message, it must be 
sutrounded by special print commands: 
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ob bee focus oon 
Nolice thal the message is preceded by the SnapFORTH 
command ." (“dot-quote”). Furthermore, a space separates 
lhe .“ from the “hello”. This space is necessary for 
SnapFORTH to recognize the beginning of the printed 
message, but it does not move the message over one space. 
Nolice also that this space is not required before the end 
quotation mark. 





5.2 DEFINING WORDS 


The simplest kind of word neither requires arguments from the 
stack nor leaves any resulis on the stack. The word 
“greetings,” described above, is an example of such a word. 
Let’s see how we might define it. 


Definitions always start with a colon (:). The colon’s meaning 
is that a definition follows immediately: like any other word, it 
is followed by at least one space. The next element must be 
the name of your new word. So far you have entered the 
following: 


Rees abe eed 
Since your message starts on a new line, you must first tell 
SnapFORTH to wait and start a new blank display line. You 
already know the word that performs this function,“er.” Next, 
you want to tell SnapFORTH what the printed message will be 
and surround this by the print command you have just 
learned. Your definition now looks like this: 






a |} rf 

The last instruction to be added is a semicolon (;), which lets 
SnapFORTH know that the definition is over. Again, the 
semicolon is a word and must have a space before it. Your 
final definition looks like this: 


wd 
cM ane: 

When you press the ENTER key, SnapFORTH will compile 
the new definition, responding with its usual “ok.” (By 
“compile,” we mean that SnapFORTH has now stored the 
word in its dictionary and will execute the word when you ask 
for it again.) Now when you ask for “greetings,” SnapFORTH 
will type the message as you intended. 






5.3 VLIST 


All the words in SnapFORTH, including the one you just 
compiled, exist in a long list called, naturally enough, a 
dictionary. You will often want to check this dictionary to see 
whether a particular word has been defined yet. To do this, 
simply type “vlist’. The name of the most recently defined 
word is displayed; press any key to display the next word. 
Press LOCK, right arrow to scroll the words in your dictionary 
on the display. Your vlist may look like this: 
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Notice that the word most recently defined (“greetings”) 
appears first—at the “top” of the dictionary. In many ways, the 
dictionary works like a special kind of stack. New entries are 
always Stored at the top of the dictionary and are removed in 
thal order. 


5.4 FORGET 


Perhaps you don’t like a word you have just defined. You 
might have a better one now, or you might have found a lot of 
errors and just want to start over. Maybe you were just 
experimenting anyway and never intended to keep the word 
permanently. The word “forget" is for you; your word will be 
erased from the dictionary with this command. Why don’t we 
got rid of “greetings”: 
Foritet great brits ok 

Check to see that greetings no longer appears in the 
dictionary: 





LIME THE 

PORWR n T 
Special note: When you pick a word and ask SnapFORTH to 
forget it, it will erase that word and every word defined after it 
as well. In other words, if you wish to add a variable to the TSA 
“working” in the file “utility” (see Chapters 3 and 4): 

forivet, werk by ck 

omc bb lit ik 

The command “forget working” erases “snowfall” and “rainfall” 
as well. Words that turn out to produce errors can also haunt 
you later; be sure to forget all of them. 








5.5 MORE DEFINITIONS 


This section introduces the SnapFORTH command “random,” 
which will be used within other definitions. Carefully type the 
following lines into the file “utility.” Don't worry about what they 
mean just yet. 


che eet Guede t 
re 
PUA, Pee 
work |rige dirs 
rr i 
fli Po hak see 
oP aMiticonm ookes erud se 










; 
a 
Shure 3 


if you have extrinsic memory, use the copy command from the 
file system to save a backup copy of “utility.” We will shortly be 
giving you other useful words to add to “utility.” 


Next, load the utility file into the dictionary. Don't forget to 
“forget” the previous TSA “working” if it is already in the 
dictionary: 





if you make a mistake, “forget working,” reedit “utility,” and 
“load utility” again. 


Now test “random” by typing; 
Pe repatoa 


After you press ENTER, SnapFORTH will print a number 
between 0 and 9. (Specifically, n random will generate a 
random number between 0 and n-1, replacing n with the 
number.) Try this several times. The number printed will vary 
in an apparently random manner. 


Sometimes a word does not need arguments on the stack but 
does leave results on the stack. For example, such a word 
might use the command “random,” which generates random 
numbers. The word “random” can be used to simulate chance 
events, such as you might find in gambling. You can define the 
word “dice,” for example, which will show you the numbers on 
top of two dice each time you throw them. Think about your 
problem for a minute. You must generate two random 
numbers between 1 and 6; it will not do to generate 0, as 
might happen with “random,” so you must think of a way to 
eliminate this possibility. Here is one way: 


Wie fy 


random i+ , & rarncom it . 3 
: dice 
6 puts 6 on the stack. 
random generates a number between 0 and 
9, replacing the 6 with this number. 
1+ adds 1 to the number you just 
generated; instead of a number from 
O to 5, you now have a number from 
1 to 6. 
prints the resulting number. 
6 puts another 6 on the stack. 
random generates yet another random 


number between O and 5. 
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{+ adds 1 to this number. 
prints this number. 
' ends the definition. 
Now type in “dice” directly from the keyboard and try it out: 
chic a fae 





cd | 7 4 
The word “dice” can be embellished by adding a message 
with the print command you learned earlier (.°): 








When you compile dice a second 





appear in the vlist, but only the most recent definition (the 
second ane) will actually be used when you call for it. Try your 
new word dice to see what you get: 





Te ee . 
Another kind of definition both requires arguments on the 
stack and leaves resulis on the stack. The arithmetic 
operators you learned in chapter 2 ( +, 2 *) are examples of 
this type. A more complex example might be a word like 
“dozens,” which will take a number you provide and tell you 
how many dozens are in it with what remainder. Like the 
preceding definition, this one will incorporate a message. After 
you type a number and “dozens,” you want SnapFORTH to 
start a new line, print the number of dozens followed by the 
massage “dozen plus" and then type the remainder, You 
alroady know all the words necessary to create this definition: 


ce Arca 
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Be sure that you can identify the purpose of all the elements in TABLE 5.1 WORDS AND THE DICTIONARY 


this definition: 





WORD STACK ACTION 
: dazens 
: teiname>... Creates dictionary entry for the 
12 puts 12 on the stack. (—>) word <name-. Begins 
‘mod divides the number you specify by 12 VOTnpuaner, 
and puts the quotient on top of the . <name> ...; Terminates dictionary entry for 
stack with the remainder second, re- (—>) the word <name>. Stops 
placing the original number. compilation. 
cr starts a new line. “ .“eeccce" Prints text ccccece (up to “). If .“ 
prints the top number on the stack, (—>) is included in the definition of a 


inh j word, printing will take place 
Miles the quoter when the word is later executed, 


“ doz lus” prints the m " i 
seal palbts Mig Wee snus: SeeaiPwle forgel : <name>... Deletes the word <name> from 


(—>) the dictionary. Also deletes all 
words added after <name>. 


prints the second number on the 
stack, which is the remainder. 


; ends the definition. vist (—->) Lists the words currently in your 
dictionary, starting with the one 


Now try out your new problem-solver: most recently defined. 


(This command must be added to SnapFORTH. See the text. ) 





random (n-limit—=n) Returns a random number 
5.6 MULTIPLE DICTIONARIES ranging from 0 to n-limit minus 1. 
All of the words you have been creating have gone into the 
dictionary “myown,” which you created in Chapter 1. A 
dictionary is a file too, consisting of all the words you have 
defined in it. When you reenter SnapFORTH from the main 
menu, it will display the names of all the dictionaries currently 
stored (in this case, we only have “myown") and give you the 
option of choosing one. When you choose a dictionary, all the 
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words in it will become available to you for use. You can create 
separate dictionaries with option “1 = NEW FILE” at the start 
of a SnapFORTH session. 

& 


To “empty” a dictionary of all words, select the dictionary fram 
the SnapFORTH menu and use viist to determine which word 
immediately precedes the word “FORTH.” This is the first 
word in the selected dictionary. Forgetting this word forgets all 
the words in the dictionary. 
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CHAPTER 6: FLOW OF CONTROL 


Now thal you have learned how to create simple definitions, 
you can a) build into them ways to make decisions based on 
criloria you supply and b) repeat operations within limits you 
specify. These are called flow of control operations; they can 
only be used within definitions. 


6.1 DEALING WITH DECISIONS 


Many games, for example, use structured operations. Games 
involving dice often have elaborate branched structures which 
depend on the throw of the dice at each branch. Think of the 
decisions involved in playing craps. Your first throw of the dice 
could be a 2 or a 12 (snake eyes or boxcars), in which case 
you would lose. Or it could be a 7 or an 11 (craps), in which 
case you would win. if neither, the sum of the throw would be 
recorded and you would continue to throw. If the throw 
equaled your previous sum, you would win; if it equaled 7, you 
would lose. If neither, you would keep rolling until you won or 
lost. Programming SnapFORTH to play craps would first 
invalve checking the sum of the dice for 2 or 12, 7 or 11, and 
deciding what to do based on the result. SnapFORTH would 
save the result, if neither condition were filled, and continue 
roiling the dice until certain other conditions were filled, 
checking each time before rerolling. Each time it checked it 
would get a “yes” or “no” answer on which it would base its 
next action. 


In executing the decisions and limits you establish in your 
Slructure, how does SnapFORTH deal with yes and no 
answers? By means of “logical operators” or “truth functions.” 
Before you proceed with flow of control problems, you must 
understand how these operators work and how they differ 
irom each other. 


6.1.1 Logical Operators 


All the decisions that SnapFORTH makes are expressed as 
lrue or false, yes or no, zero or non-zero. Logical operators 
allow you to “test” numbers for various properties—same, 
different, above zero, below zero—and always return an 
answer of true or false. 


Before we begin, let's define a word which will print “true” if the 
value on top af the stack is true and “false” if the value is false, 
removing the value from the stack in the process. Type the 
following (don’t worry what it means just yet; it will be 
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explained below): 











7 a se t F 
Now try out some values with this word. 


false ok 
) 
1 





tt 













eile 
a fal 
ORDA true ok 
Any non-zero number is considered true: zero is the only 
number that will give you a false response. ‘ 


The operator “and” can be used to test whether the two top 
numbers on the stack are both true. 


Note: The word “and” is a “bitwise” word, so it is not enough 
for the numbers to be non-zero, as in truth; they must both be 
ones. Since most logical operators leave a zero (false) or a 
one (true) on the stack, this is seldom a problem: 


1 oo rept b k \ * 
s : 


stlere'd 












fe ath Py 


; 4 and truth 


The word “or" will give a true response if either of the 
arguments is non-zero. Try 1 and 0 again: 


Be ok 


rub Foie 


4 ma Sam oer peer ae 
A Gr fruit f 


2,and 3 would yield the same answer: 

& Sor truth true ok 
because at least one argument is non-zero. The only way to 
get a false response would be to try two zeros. 


Woo oor teuth foise ok 


ms 


Incidentally,“or” is a “bitwise” “or.” 


The commands << (“less than") and > (“greater than’) will test 
two arguments for their value relative to each other. The first 
argument entered is compared to the second. Try 2 and 4: 


4 or hoe ep h t Piae eo, | 


SnapFORTH is telling you tha 
the greater than symbol: 


t 2 is indeed less than four, Try 


rs a es ee Oe a ee 
Sy of RPL: Fala ee hi 


Two is not greater than 4. 


The word = (“equals”) will test for the equality of two 
arguments. Test this with 1 and 3: 


boo truth Fates els 





> 


enrrrreennenenennnennneenne 


ner rrrenrre 





and 3 and 3: 

mS tala ho tise cede 
The word " =. >" (“unequal”) will test for inequality, leaving a 1 
on the stack if they are unequal. Try this out with some pairs of 
numbers: 

oo a troth true of 

tod So truth folse ok 
The word 0 = is tricky at first because it reverses the answers 
you have come to be familiar with. This word will tell you 
whether an argumentis equal to zero; if itis, your answer will be 
rue, You will want to be able to do this in future flow of control 
operations when it is necessary to check for the presence of a 
zero on the stack. See how this works: 











foes truth fag bse 





WORE brut a theruge oe 
You can also use “not,” which is a synonym for O= : 





teukh fea 
heitty ot 





negative number. Negative numbers, then, give a true re- 
sponse; numbers 0 and above give a false answer. 





mS EA teuth fobse 
wt AIS Leak t a 

Finally, SnapFORTH includes the command 0: , which tests to 
see whether its argument is one or greater: 


www | a ied 
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6.1.2 Conditional Structures 


Within conditional structures, SnapFORTH will make decisions 
according to criteria you specify and perform operations based 
on those decisions. SnapFORTH first looks at the argument 
(condition) on top of the stack and examines it for its truth value; 
il true, it does one thing, if false, it does another, and then it 
moves on, The operations SnapFORTH performs could be 
anything; if an argument is true, you could command 
SnapFORTH to print the word “true” (or the word “panamahat”) 
or slore the value at a certain address or multiply it by 
G...anything you want. 
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The form that this structure must take is strictly ordered, 
however: 








LPP te 
Be sure you know what is happening at each stage of this 
structure: 


: definition 





condition you enter the starting information at 
this point plus any manipulations that 
will lead to a zero (false) or non-zero 


(true) result on top of the stack. 


if SnapFORTH tests the condition for 
truth value. If true, it goes straight on 
to “one thing.” If false, it checks to 
see if there is an “else” (there may 
not be) and executes it if there is. If 
no “else” is present, a false value will 
make the structure skip to "then." 


one thing SnapFORTH executes the command. 

else if the condition was false, 
SnapFORTH skips to this point. 

other thing SnapFORTH executes this second 
command rather than the first. 

then after SnapFORTH has considered the 
“iffelse” choice, it stops the process. 

move on SnapFORTH moves on to other 


commands {if any). 
Notice that the “else” section is optional: if the condition turns 
out to be false, you may want SnapFORTH to ignore it entirely, 
in which case SnapFORTH would simply move to “then” and 
end the structure. 


The word “truth” that you have been using up to now is a good 
example of a conditional structure, Look at the definition again: 


who it 








Examine this definition one step at a time: 
: truth 


{condition} the condition, in this case, is the 
argument to truth, which is assumed 


to be on the stack. 
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I SnapFORTH tests the condition for 
truth value. If it is true, it will execute 
whatever appears after "if"; if it is 
false, it will proceed to “else” or 
“then”. The condition is removed from 


the stack. 

." true" if the condition was true (non-zero), 
SnapFORTH prints “true”, 

olse if ihe condition was false (zero), 
SnapFORTH comes to this section... 

“ false” ..and prints “false”. 


(hen ; the structure is finished. 

A more complicated type of “if...else...then” structure involves 
lwo or more mutually exclusive choices. It is quite possible to 
order each choice independently, that is, to have SnapbFORTH 
look for one condition, execute a command you specify, then 
look for another condition with a new operation, and so on. 
However, with mutually exclusive choices, the first 
“il...alse...then" structure limits the need for further checks. For 
example, if you are checking to see if a value is 5, 3, or 7 and the 
value happens to be 5, there is no need to ask whether it is 3 or 
7, For maximum efficiency, you would want SnapFORTH to 
skip the next two questions. If you use three independent 
"if...else...then” structures, this economy is not possible. 
Therefore, you should learn to use a “staircase” or “case" 
structure for these situations. If you diagrammed the process 
SnapFORTH uses to implement such a structure, it would look 
something like this: 


if (yes? then execute following command and go to 
outermost 'then' } 


a lst" (no? then try second question ) 


it (yes to second question? then execute second 
command and move to innermost ‘then’ } 


m@ | sha: (no? then execute third command and move 
to innermast ‘then’ } 
t. het (stop innermost structure) 
1, tyary (stop outermost structure) 

An interesting example of such a structure might be the word 
“dice.” This word, like the word “dice” that you defined in 
chapler 5, throws dice but also checks them for certain 
combinations—snake eyes (1 and 1) and boxcars (6 and 6). If 
the answer to either of these checks is 1 (true), it will tell you by 
printing “snake eyes” or “boxcars.” If neither is true, 
SnapFORTH will do nothing except print the throws 
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themselves. The throws of the dice will be left on the stack for 
possible future use. 


As you think about how to order your definition of dice , 
remember that many of the operations (arithmetic operators, 
logical operaiors, “if”) that you will perform on the numbers you 
generate will destroy these numbers. You must think ahead of 
time about duplicating these numbers so that they will not be 
lost. Also, it is a good idea to form the habit of “commenting” on 
your definition. These comments will include notes on what is 
added to and left on the stack and summaries of what each 
section of the definition does. Comments should begin with the 
word ( (“paren”}. Because ( is a SnapFORTH word, it must be 
followed by at least one space. 


in addition, you can use a simple backslash (\} to simplify the 
addition of comments. Anything to the right of a backslash is 
considered to be a comment. If the comment occupies more 
than one line, a backslash must start each new line, 


Now try formulating a definition based on a new version of 
“dice.” {t might look like this: 


z ott 
ibe, 






[© 
hiiery oa 


Check to be sure you know the purpose of each word in the 
definition: 
: dice 
dice generates two random numbers 
between 1 and 6 and places them on 
the stack. 


2dup copies the two numbers; now you 


have two sets of two random 
numbers, each in the original order. 


cr starts a new display line. 


prints the first set of numbers, 
destroying them. 
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Pdup 


dup 
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“snake eyes” 


drop 


alse 12 


.“boxcars” 


then then 


creates another duplicate pair of 
numbers. 


adds the top two numbers, destroying 
them and leaving the sum on the 
stack. 


makes a copy of the top number (ihe 
sum). 


checks to see if the sum is equal to 2; 
if yes, then a true condition is placed 
on the stack, destroying the sum and 
the number 2. 


removes the condition from the stack, 
checking to see whether it is true, If 
yes, it executes the next commands 
(skipping “else,” if it appears) and 
moves to the outermost “then.” If no, 
it proceeds to “else.” 


prints this message. 


drops the top sum from the stack, 
leaving only the original throw. 
SnapFORTH now proceeds directly to 
the outermost “then." 


checks the sum to see if it is equal to 
12, destroying the sum and the 12 in 
the process. 


If yes, the next command is executed 
and SnapFORTH moves to the 
innermost “then”; if no, SnapFORTH 
moves directly to the innermost 
“then.” 


prints this message. 


stops the innermost and outermost 
structures, 


stops the definition. 
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Now try out your new word and add two dots each time so as to 
clear the stack: 





6.2 LOOPS 


Loops come in two basic types: finite and indefinite. Finite loops 
are set up to repeat a given number of times; indefinite laops 
continue until a certain condition is fuifilled or a given event 
occurs, regardless how many repetitions this takes. 


6.2.1 Finite Loops: “do...loop.” 


This control structure will repeat a given set of commands as 
many times as you specify—from an initial value to an upper 
limit. 

For SnapFORTH to perform the usual stack operations and 
print your commands as well as keep track of how many times il 
has repeated a given operation, another type of stack is 
required. What we have been calling the “stack” is correctly 
termed the "parameter stack”; the new stack we are introducing 
now is usually called the “temporary stack” (“T-stack”). 


One of the simplest kinds of finite loops is one that will print a 
series of numbers between limits you specify. You could decide 
to print a list of numbers from 1 to 10. for example. To do this, 
you will need to do the following: 


. Name the definition. 

. Set up the initial loop value and upper limit. 

. Use “do” to move these loop parameters to the T-stack and 
start the loop. 

. Move a copy of the top number on the T-stack, called the 
“index”, to the parameter stack. 

. Print this number. 

. Use “loop” to add one to the index on the return stack. 


If the index is now equal to the upper limit, “loop” will auto- 
maiicaliy remove the index and upper limit from the T-stack 
and exit. 

Otherwise, the loop will be continued (at step 4). 


mo - won 
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For aesthetic purposes, it is also useful to start a new line 
before printing each number, by adding a “cr”, to make a 
vertical list. Your result should look like this: 


7 rine rlist PL 2 cia 

me odo, donk os ok 
Why is your limit 11 instead of 10? SnapFORTH will stop 
executing the commands within the loop when the current 
number on top of the T-stack (ihe index) equals or exceeds the 
upper limit. Always remember to add one to the limit when 
setting up a list like this. 





Just to check, walk through the definition to be sure you know 
what each element does. 


: numberiist 

11 puts 11 on the parameter stack. 

1 puts 1 on the parameter stack. 

do moves the loop parameters to the T- 
stack and starts the loop. 

cr starts a new line to begin the list. 

i copies the index from the top of the 
T-stack to the parameter stack. 
prints whatever is on the parameter 
stack, 

loop ; increments the index by 1. If the in- 


dex equals 11, exits the loop and re- 
moves the index (11) and the upper 
limit (11) from the T-stack. Otherwise, 
starts the process over. 

Iry your loop and see what you get: 


rianitkines |p set 


oF 
{A role 

A further variation on the “do...loop” procedure invoives use of 
the word “| ijoop.” Instead of incrementing the index by one 
each time the loop repeats, you can determine the increment 
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yourself. For instance, you could do the list from 1 to 20 by 
threes. The definition would be only slightly changed: 
rine ee Piet Sd odode 
mi 3 otlook @o ook 
Note that the increment should immediately precede the 
“+ loop.” Your results will now look like this: 


ride ed] at 


A more complicated kind of loop is a “nested loop’—a loop 
within a loop. One thing such a structure could do is take a list 
and compare each item in that list to all the items in a second 
list. One word that uses such nested loops is “odds,” which 
examines probabilities in dice-throwing. Taking the sum of the 
numbers on the two dice, it is clear that some sums will occur 
more often than others because there are more combinations 
of numbers that can equal them. A sum like 2 could only be 
formed one way (1 + 1); on the other hand, 7 might be formed 
several ways. The word “odds” will tell you how many possible 
ways there are to make a given sum out of the 36 possible 
combinations of numbers (6 x 6) on the two dice. 


The word “odds” must do several things, then. It must first 
compare a sum that you provide to every possible sum of dice 
values. The first time it finds a combination that leads to the 
same sum as yours, it will put a 1 (true) on the stack. Each 
successive equality it finds will increment this stack number by 
one. The final count on the stack will be the total number of 
possible combinations. After you print this, there will be nothing 
left on the stack. 


How do you use nested loops in this word? You have two lists, 
one for each die, each from 1 to 6. You must compare a1 on the 
first die to every possible number on the second die, then a 2 to 
every possible number, and so forth. You cannot increment the 
first loop until you have completed the second loop entirely, 
Therefore, the second loop is “nested” inside the first. To hand: 
le two lisis at the same time, you will need one additional 
command. The word “i,” which you already know, copies (he 
index of a loop to the parameter stack for manipulation; if you 
have two loops being operated on at the same time, however, 
you must have another command to get at the index of the firal 
loop, which is put on the T-stack first and is therefore further 
down. Stack manipulation commands do not work on the 7: 
stack. The command “j” will work for this second outermos| 
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loop. In this case, “j” is the index of the first die; “i” will index the 
innermost loop (the second die). 


Now you are ready to write the definition for “odds”: 


4 
4 roe Jr| o, 


SM oot hiro wep 
kl cain 
Po odode fog boar 3 
Yolodoa oo bf joop 3 
Mie oy wok 

if Sw d-b saiP 
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several elements of this definition are worthy of note: 
‘ odds 


Q swap 


puts the count (0) on the stack and 
SWAPs it with the sum you are look- 
ing for so that the sum is again on the 
top of the stack. The count (0) is the 
number of combinations found so far. 
This count will be incremented by the 
number of possible combinations you 
find later. 


establishes the parameters of and 
starts the outermost (‘j”) loop 


do establishes the parameters of and 
starts the innermost (“i”) loop 


copies the sum you are seeking. 


takes the first die (“i") and second die 
(‘j") and adds them. 


checks if this is the sum you are look- 
ing for (true or false). 


tests the condition and removes it 
from the stack. If true, continues with 
the next statement. If false, skips to 
the nearest “then”. 


swaps the sum and count. Adds 1 to 
the count, which is now on top of the 
stack. 


moves the sum you are looking for 
back to the top. 


then ends conditional structure. 
loop loop ends “i” and “j” loops. 
drop cr drops original sum and starts a new 


line, 


prints number of possible combina- 
tions. 


“out of 36 
ways” 


prints this message. 


ends definition. 
What do you get when you try “odds”? 


ends 


dt omef fe, 


bdeg cts, ike 


Lot eek Se, 
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6.2.2 Indefinite Loops 


Indefinite loops also come in two types: those with a test 
performed at the|beginnifiglof a loop (“begin...until") and those 
with a test performed a end’ of the loop 
(“begin...while...repeat”). Because this latter kind of loop waits 
to perform the test, it always executes at least once. 


6.2.3 “begin...until” 


This loop will repeat a given operation until a certain condition is 
“met’—that is, until it sees a true (non-zero) condition on the 
Stack. Between the words “begin” and “until” are words which 
manipulate the stack contents and ultimately lead to this true or 
false result. The word “until” removes this condition from the 
Stack and either repeats or goes on. 


An example of a task this loop might perform is something we 
will call “doubles,” which will “throw dice” (generate random 
numbers) until it gets doubles and will then stop. The word will 
first announce its intention (by printing “let’s throw doubles”) 
and then start generating and printing pairs of random 
numbers, After each throw it will check to see if the two 
numbers left on the stack are equal; if yes, it will stop, and if no, 
it will return to the beginning of the loop. Here is the definition of 
doubles: 


ceils | ge me ot, a 
CP on) Pee thereat cdciibe deel 
keer iry gies oz igerk dP |g 
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Nolte that the message is not included in the loop. If it were, it 
would be printed each time a new pair of numbers were 
generated; all you want it to do is print at the beginning of the 
search, Now try out “doubles”: 


a: | | 
I a, 
Groen 


=, — 
" fo. La 
fie ee i ce 


B OV. Oe 

A slightly more complicated task for “begin...until” to 
accomplish is to check the throw of the dice to see if their sum is 
an even number. See if you understand all the elements in the 
definition: 


C thro dice eri | thro bs ever 3 


sd aR 

eeneey | FY 
mj the ; - 
me Dur . og EMHUP - ET ood Bee 

Lari td | ; 
are #¥en throw is 5 ip Ss 


Note that “checking for evenness” can be expressed as “2 mod 
Q="—that is, dividing by two and checking to see if the 
remainder is 0. Now try out your new definition: 

eT TE 
rs 
es | 
a) 
It's a good habit to check the stack after you define a word to 
see whal is left there. Type a new word, “.s ,” to display the 
contents of the stack without destroying them: 

2 ft 2S et ok 
Where did all these numbers come from? They must be all the 
dice throws that were rejected, the ones that added up to odd 
numbers. The definition works, of course, but you don’t want to 
clutter up the stack with rejected numbers. The parameter 
stack is quite small, and if it “overflows,” you will get an error 
message. Something should be built into the definition to drop 
these numbers. 
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then ends conditional structure. 
loop loop ends “i” and “j” loops. 
drop cr drops original sum and starts a new 


line, 


prints number of possible combina- 
tions. 


“out of 36 
ways” 


prints this message. 


ends definition. 
What do you get when you try “odds”? 


ends 
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bdeg cts, ike 
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6.2.2 Indefinite Loops 


Indefinite loops also come in two types: those with a test 
performed at the|beginnifiglof a loop (“begin...until") and those 
with a test performed a end’ of the loop 
(“begin...while...repeat”). Because this latter kind of loop waits 
to perform the test, it always executes at least once. 


6.2.3 “begin...until” 


This loop will repeat a given operation until a certain condition is 
“met’—that is, until it sees a true (non-zero) condition on the 
Stack. Between the words “begin” and “until” are words which 
manipulate the stack contents and ultimately lead to this true or 
false result. The word “until” removes this condition from the 
Stack and either repeats or goes on. 


An example of a task this loop might perform is something we 
will call “doubles,” which will “throw dice” (generate random 
numbers) until it gets doubles and will then stop. The word will 
first announce its intention (by printing “let’s throw doubles”) 
and then start generating and printing pairs of random 
numbers, After each throw it will check to see if the two 
numbers left on the stack are equal; if yes, it will stop, and if no, 
it will return to the beginning of the loop. Here is the definition of 
doubles: 


ceils | ge me ot, a 
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Nolte that the message is not included in the loop. If it were, it 
would be printed each time a new pair of numbers were 
generated; all you want it to do is print at the beginning of the 
search, Now try out “doubles”: 


a: | | 
I a, 
Groen 


=, — 
" fo. La 
fie ee i ce 
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A slightly more complicated task for “begin...until” to 
accomplish is to check the throw of the dice to see if their sum is 
an even number. See if you understand all the elements in the 
definition: 


C thro dice eri | thro bs ever 3 


sd aR 

eeneey | FY 
mj the ; - 
me Dur . og EMHUP - ET ood Bee 

Lari td | ; 
are #¥en throw is 5 ip Ss 


Note that “checking for evenness” can be expressed as “2 mod 
Q="—that is, dividing by two and checking to see if the 
remainder is 0. Now try out your new definition: 

eT TE 
rs 
es | 
a) 
It's a good habit to check the stack after you define a word to 
see whal is left there. Type a new word, “.s ,” to display the 
contents of the stack without destroying them: 

2 ft 2S et ok 
Where did all these numbers come from? They must be all the 
dice throws that were rejected, the ones that added up to odd 
numbers. The definition works, of course, but you don’t want to 
clutter up the stack with rejected numbers. The parameter 
stack is quite small, and if it “overflows,” you will get an error 
message. Something should be built into the definition to drop 
these numbers. 
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That something is the “detour” section of the structure, called 
“while.” It functions like “else” in the “if...else...then” structure; it 
performs a second command whenever the condition does not 
fulfill your criteria. This command could be to drop the offending 
numbers, to print out an explanatory message, or to perform 
any other task. 


There are a few notable differences in this new structu re, called 
“begin...while...repeat.” Most important, the test is performed at 
the beginning of the loop. The “while” section will be executed 
(and the loop repeated) only if the condition puts a true 
condition on the stack. Like “begin...until,” the condition is 
always removed from the stack. 


You can use “while” to dispose of the unwanted (odd) throws in 
“evens.” You might remove the offending numbers from the 
stack by printing them; you might also simply drop them. In this 
case, you will print them with an explanatory message. Study 
the following definition carefully: 


Soevernge 8 throw dies until threw is 


Pe a 


hoe rcs 





cad theo fe", 


Piet. 


i ap 


wer therm is y 


Be sure you understand what is on the stack at each point. After 
the “2 mod” section, there is either a one or a zero on the stack. 
If it is one (meaning an odd number); the “while” section will be 
executed and the loop repeated. If zero (meaning an even 
number), the structure will skip the “repeat” section and print 
the message following it. 


Now try out the definition and check the stack to see if anything 
is left there. 





a) 


ear them ja SU ese 


tel th row fa & 
ever throw fs 
«& EMPTY eve 

It works! Congratulations on fixing your first bug. 


6.3 ANOTHER DUP 


Because the word “loop” (or “+ loop”) lies at the end of the 
“do...loop” (or “+loop"} structure, you will always execule 4 
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loop al least once, even if the initial lower limit already equals 
(or exceeds) the upper limit: 
test BE de i . fooP a ook 

at A ook : 

lo prevent this, you can usually rewrite your loop so that if the 
initial lower limit of the loop is zero, the loop is skipped. For 
example, the following word “countup” counts (and prints) up to 
whatever limit you push on the stack, starting with one. If the 
limit is zero, it does nothing: 





. 
. 
‘ha 






fore (imi t ard aM 
POPP rioh cmerrm 3 
| 





en ea 

ther a ok 

wastage TS omdk 

AAPL LAT otek: , 

Notice the need for an “else” clause to “drop” the unwanted 
initial zero. This construction, and its variations, are so 
common in SnapFORTH that a special command is provided to 
oplimize them. This command, called “?dup’ (“query-dup ), 
duplicates the number on top of the stack, provided that itis not 
a zero. The previous example can now be simplified: 









Poceolaryt LPs! 


i 





2 ooourbuPe le os ook 

arrest ocek oo 
The word “?dup” can be used in other flow of control situations, 
such as “begin...repeat.” 





6.4 THE RETURN STACK 


You should now know how to use the parameter stack easily 
with “drop,” “dup,” “swap,” and so forth. You have also learned 
that another stack (the T-stack) is used by “do...loop” to keep 
indices and limits. You can also use a third stack, the “return 
stack,” with the SnapFORTH words >r (“to-r"), r (“’), and r> 
(“r-from’). The command >r removes the top item from the 
parameter stack and pushes it onto the return stack. The 
command r> removes the top item from the return stack and 
pushes it onto the parameter stack. These commands should 


oo 


only be used within definitions. For example, one way t 
1 de ; ; oO swa 
the second and third item on a parameter stack is this. , 











\Psst wih 

«= tk (instead of 321) 

The command “r” copies the item on top of the return stack and 
pushes it onto the parameter stack. A word such as “doit,” 
which adds 3 to a number and multiplies the result by itself 
would use all three return stack commands: 


Mathes i i. 


fF Sr ok ee ob ok 

2a doit . L@ ok 

This is useful if you need a number several times in a definition 
but do not want to keep it on top of the parameter stack. Also 
remember to drop any numbers you push on the return stack 


before ending a definition (using the sequence “r= is 
necessary). . : eee 


eeeueeseeeeeee 


6.5 FINISHING EARLY 


6.5.1 Leaving a “do...loop” 


What do you do if you are in the middle of a “do.. . 
decide that you are done? For example, perso lsh ae 
searching an array for a certain element and have found it. Why 
should you have to continue looking? In fact, you can exit a 
do...loop” at any time with the command “leave.” “Leave” sets 
the upper limit of a loop to its current index (the index is not 
changed). When you reach the end “loop” or “+ loop,” you will 
exit the loop. For example: 





% her oo 
ooF $ ok ye 
eariy gol 2 oS qk ' 
When “i” equals 5, you exit the loop via “leave.” 


6.5.2 Exiting a Word 


90900080 4060088 U8 8 UB 


SnapFORTH also provides for immediately finishing the 
execution of a word with the command “exit.” “Exit” is especially 
useful if you encounter a condition while executing a word 
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which makes executing the rest of the word pointless. For 
oxample, you may be deep inside your flow of control structure 
when you delect that you are about to divide by zero. What you 
would like lo do is to print an error message and exit the word: 


ee Oe 
kenge | ra 
nou maces nen 

if 


va Tes ache 









"Wrest 
Fodrak exit 


woe ITE TEU a we 
1 heer 
1% her 
bese 
arrt bbe 
Be sure to clear the parameter stack and return stack before 
you “exit.” You must “leave” a “do...loop” rather than “exit” it. 


6.6 CASE STATEMENTS 


“Case” statements resemble “staircases” of dependent 
“if...else...then” clauses, such as we have seen in section 6.1.2. 
Case statements are easier to read than multiple 
“if...else...then” statements, especially if there are more than 
two dependent clauses. 


The case structure begins with the word “docase” and ends 
with the word “endcase.” Each dependent clause within the 
case begins with a “selector” (a number), followed by the word 
“case” and ends with the word “else.” If the argument that is on 
the stack when “docase” is entered equals one of the selectors, 
the dependent clause of that selector is executed, and 
SnapFORTH then skips to the “endcase’” word. If the argument 
fails to match any of the selectors, execution will continue at the 
first SnapFORTH word (if any) following the last “else” 
(sometimes called an “otherwise” clause). Here is a simple 
example: 


Poke} Privivkeer oC pdm mo 
=, kel 








i too big” 
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Now try “spellnumber": 


MogPelirumber ero ok 
LosPed bruni ome ok 
2S Pe@ | breiamker toa by | 
There are also ways in which to use “if” within case statements. 
In the following example, for instance, you want SnapbFORTH 
to check the temperature of some water and display a message 
telling you what form the water is in—ice, water, or steam. You 
could accomplish it this way: 

' het ¢ tan ---> 4 
Chae 
oe a. a 
a an ne ae 
ee 
oa a 


Give “h2o”" some temperatures and see what happens: 
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TABLE 6.1 FLOW OF CONTROL 


WORD 


and 


OF 


do 


loop 


+ loop 


STACK 
(nt n2—=> n3) 


(ni n2—=> ns) 


{ni n2—> t/f} 
(ni n2—> t/f 
(ni n2—=> tf} 
(n1i—> t/t) 
(ni—= tf) 
(ni—= tf) 


(tf—> ) 


(ni n2e—> } 


(n—> ) 


ACTION 


Leaves bitwise “and” of ni and 
n2. 


Leaves bitwise “or” of n1 and 
nz. 


True if n1 is less than n2. 


True if ni is greater than n2. 


True if nt equals n2. 


True if n1 equals zero. 


True if ni is less than zero. 


True if n1 is one or greater. 


Used in a definition in the form 
tf “if...else...then” or simply 

tf “if...then.” 

lf condition is true, the words 
following “if' are executed (but 
the words following “else” are 
skipped). If false, the words 
following “else” are executed (if 
the “else” part exists), 


Used in a definition in the form 
“do...loop” or “do... + loop.” The 
words within the loop will be 
repeatedly executed (in order) 
until the loop index (initially n2) 
equals or exceeds the loop 
upper limit. 

lf the word “loop” ends the 

the loop, the index will be 
incremented by 1. If the word 

“+ loop” ends the loop, the index 
will be incremented by whatever 
number is currently on top of the 
stack. If the increment is 
negative,"+ loop” will decrease 
the index until it is less than the 
the limit. 
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There are also ways in which to use “if” within case statements. 
In the following example, for instance, you want SnapbFORTH 
to check the temperature of some water and display a message 
telling you what form the water is in—ice, water, or steam. You 
could accomplish it this way: 

' het ¢ tan ---> 4 
Chae 
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a an ne ae 
ee 
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Give “h2o”" some temperatures and see what happens: 
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do 
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True if n1 is less than n2. 
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True if nt equals n2. 


True if n1 equals zero. 


True if ni is less than zero. 


True if n1 is one or greater. 


Used in a definition in the form 
tf “if...else...then” or simply 

tf “if...then.” 

lf condition is true, the words 
following “if' are executed (but 
the words following “else” are 
skipped). If false, the words 
following “else” are executed (if 
the “else” part exists), 


Used in a definition in the form 
“do...loop” or “do... + loop.” The 
words within the loop will be 
repeatedly executed (in order) 
until the loop index (initially n2) 
equals or exceeds the loop 
upper limit. 

lf the word “loop” ends the 

the loop, the index will be 
incremented by 1. If the word 

“+ loop” ends the loop, the index 
will be incremented by whatever 
number is currently on top of the 
stack. If the increment is 
negative,"+ loop” will decrease 
the index until it is less than the 
the limit. 
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There are also ways in which to use “if” within case statements. 
In the following example, for instance, you want SnapbFORTH 
to check the temperature of some water and display a message 
telling you what form the water is in—ice, water, or steam. You 
could accomplish it this way: 

' het ¢ tan ---> 4 
Chae 
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ee 
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Give “h2o”" some temperatures and see what happens: 
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ACTION 


Leaves bitwise “and” of ni and 
n2. 


Leaves bitwise “or” of n1 and 
nz. 


True if n1 is less than n2. 


True if ni is greater than n2. 


True if nt equals n2. 


True if n1 equals zero. 


True if ni is less than zero. 


True if n1 is one or greater. 


Used in a definition in the form 
tf “if...else...then” or simply 

tf “if...then.” 

lf condition is true, the words 
following “if' are executed (but 
the words following “else” are 
skipped). If false, the words 
following “else” are executed (if 
the “else” part exists), 


Used in a definition in the form 
“do...loop” or “do... + loop.” The 
words within the loop will be 
repeatedly executed (in order) 
until the loop index (initially n2) 
equals or exceeds the loop 
upper limit. 

lf the word “loop” ends the 

the loop, the index will be 
incremented by 1. If the word 

“+ loop” ends the loop, the index 
will be incremented by whatever 
number is currently on top of the 
stack. If the increment is 
negative,"+ loop” will decrease 
the index until it is less than the 
the limit. 
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TABLE 6.1 FLOW OF CONTROL (continued) _‘ rd TABLE 6.1 FLOW OF CONTROL (continued) 
) 
WORD STACK ACTION ‘ WORD STACK ACTION 
. . " tack 
_—" Set acum ” f> (+> n} Transfers n from the return s 
-_ ‘don Hoop." The wort é le | to the parameter stack. 
dels a. CODY e is cop index Pa le leave Forces termination of a ; 
on tne parameter stack, | “do...loop” or a “do... +loop” by 
| ie iia! i ‘ 5 |@ setting the upper limit of a loop 
f iigese= im) eta se is beatae ory eee | to its ae: index. The index is 
ii ee Ore 4 i‘ @ unchanged. Execution continues 
leaves a copy of the index of the | until the end “loop” or “+loop.” 
next-outermost loop on the (+ 
Parameter stack. é l exit Forces termination of a word. 
k (—>n) Used within a nested “do...loop” ‘ | e ae ee He ~ 
or “do... + loop.” The word “k” ™ me 
leaves a copy of the index of the | : Jane —> Used in a definition in the form: 
third-outermost loop on the . ° aon Si") docase 
parameter stack. fe ° base selector! case words1 else 
, , Patt lector2 case words2 else 
begin Used in a definition in the form « Le me calcio 
“begin...until” or ; a —— 
“begin...while...repeat.” The é endcase endcase, — : 
words following the “begin” wil | fo gchar 
be repetitively executed (in ‘_« leading to a number. If the 
order) and must leave a t/f | » selector equals the number n, 
condition on stack. | ¢ | a the words within the respective 
lf the loop ends with “until,” the | “case...else” will oi oe 
loop will terminate when a true | ane expect lon wi Conn 
condition is left on the stack. é,* following the “endcase.’ If no 
. . _ | » selector matches n, the 
while = (t/f——> ) If it ends with “while,” the loop os otherwise-words (between the 
repeat will terminate when a false i last “else” and “endcase”) will be 
condition is left, and the words ey" executed. 
between “while” and ‘repeat’ will « 
be skipped. Otherwise, the | 
words between “while” and « > 
“repeat” will be executed and | * 
the loop will repeat. If you use © | 
“while,” the test will occur before « |? 
the loop is entered. If you use | | 
‘Tepeat,” the loop will always be « | * 
entered at least once. > 
| e || 
?dup (n—> n (n)) Duplicates n if it is not zero. ‘ | s 
=r (n—> ) Transfers n to the return stack. | 2 
r (—>n) Copies the number on top of the be | 
return stack to the parameter « > 
Stack. 
\ > 
e*'@ 
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Now try “spellnumber": 


MogPelirumber ero ok 
LosPed bruni ome ok 
2S Pe@ | breiamker toa by | 
There are also ways in which to use “if” within case statements. 
In the following example, for instance, you want SnapbFORTH 
to check the temperature of some water and display a message 
telling you what form the water is in—ice, water, or steam. You 
could accomplish it this way: 

' het ¢ tan ---> 4 
Chae 
oe a. a 
a an ne ae 
ee 
oa a 


Give “h2o”" some temperatures and see what happens: 
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TABLE 6.1 FLOW OF CONTROL 


WORD 


and 


OF 


do 


loop 


+ loop 


STACK 
(nt n2—=> n3) 


(ni n2—=> ns) 


{ni n2—> t/f} 
(ni n2—> t/f 
(ni n2—=> tf} 
(n1i—> t/t) 
(ni—= tf) 
(ni—= tf) 


(tf—> ) 


(ni n2e—> } 


(n—> ) 


ACTION 


Leaves bitwise “and” of ni and 
n2. 


Leaves bitwise “or” of n1 and 
nz. 


True if n1 is less than n2. 


True if ni is greater than n2. 


True if nt equals n2. 


True if n1 equals zero. 


True if ni is less than zero. 


True if n1 is one or greater. 


Used in a definition in the form 
tf “if...else...then” or simply 

tf “if...then.” 

lf condition is true, the words 
following “if' are executed (but 
the words following “else” are 
skipped). If false, the words 
following “else” are executed (if 
the “else” part exists), 


Used in a definition in the form 
“do...loop” or “do... + loop.” The 
words within the loop will be 
repeatedly executed (in order) 
until the loop index (initially n2) 
equals or exceeds the loop 
upper limit. 

lf the word “loop” ends the 

the loop, the index will be 
incremented by 1. If the word 

“+ loop” ends the loop, the index 
will be incremented by whatever 
number is currently on top of the 
stack. If the increment is 
negative,"+ loop” will decrease 
the index until it is less than the 
the limit. 
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CHAPTER 7: MORE ABOUT 
NUMBERS 


So lar we have been working with the familiar decimal (base 
10) number system. In the decimal system, each digit in a 
number can have one of ten values: 0 123 45 6 7 8or 
9, This system seems natural to us. After all, we each have 
len fingers (and toes). When you first begin a session with the 
SnaprFORTH language, the numeric base is initialized to 
decimal. You can return to decimal at any time with the word 
“decimal.” Computers, however, have essentially one finger 
(or toe) each and count in the binary (base 2) system. In this 
system, each digit can have one of two possible values: 0 or 1. 


7.1 INTERNAL REPRESENTATION 


Each zero or one in computer memory is called a “bit” or is 
said to contain one “bit? of information. But, practically 
speaking, working with individual bits is both tedious and 
confusing. Instead, computer memory is organized into 
groups of eight bits called “bytes” of information. Each byte in 
memory has a location or “address.” You can think of each 
byte as a cubbyhole or post office box containing eight zeroes 
or ones, But please don't confuse the address of a byte with 
its contents. The byte at address 27 could contain the number 
18. 


7.2 HEXADECIMAL NUMBERS 


The hexadecimal (base 16) number system (usually 
abbreviated “hex") lets you work with groups of four zeroes or 
ones. Each of the 16 possible groups corresponds to a single 
hexadecimal digit: 

HEX BINARY DECIMAL 


O000 
0001 

0010 
0011 

0100 
0101 

0110 
0171 
1000 
1001 
1010 
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HEX BINARY DECIMAL 


b 1014 11 
c 1100 12 
qd 1101 13 
e 1110 14 
f i aa | 15 
T 


he word “hex” lets you work in the hexadecimal system: 

Secinmal i hee we ok 

cee Pal tks 
You remain in whatever number system you typed last (in this 
case, decimal); it is a good idea to finish in decimal whenever 
possible. The contents of any byte can be represented by two 
hexadecimal digits. Hex numbers are more readable if you 
precede them with an extra zero: “Oab” instead of just “ab.” 


7.3 BYTES AND WORDS 


How many different patterns can you store in each byte? Well, 
the smallest pattern you can store is hex 0 (decimal 0). The 
largest pattern you can store is hex Off (decimal 255). This 
makes 256 possible patterns. Each pattern can represent a 
decimal integer, but it can also represent almost anything 
else. For example, the hex pattern 41 can mean “A” or even 
‘don’t forget to see your dentist tomorrow.” As long as 
everyone agrees what each pattern means in a given 
situation, there will be no confusion. 


Since 256 possible patterns just aren't enough, two adjacent 
bytes are usually combined into one 2-byte “memory cell.” 
One of the two byte addresses. usually the lower one, is 
chosen to be the address of the memory cell. The rightmost 
byte is called the “least significant byte” and is usually found at 
the lower or cell address. The leftmost byte is called the "most 
significant byte.” 


A 2-byte memory cell can hold one of 65536 possible 
patterns. This normally gives you a possible address range 
from 0 to 65535. (With the HHC’s “bank-switching,” you can 
reach _a much larger memory. For details, consult the 
SnapFORTH Reference Manual.) The meaning of each 
pattern depends on the context in which it is used. For 
example, the contents of one 2-byte cell might represent the 
address of another 2-byte cell (or single byte). This gives you 
a possible address range from 0 to 65535. Since many 
microcomputers use 2-byte addresses, they are limited to 
65536 bytes of usable memory and are said to have a “GSK 
address space.” 
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Ay the way, ten bits of memory can hold 1024 different 
patterns: 

hime EMS shee Pam l o4 PERS ok 
(ho number 1024 is so close to 1000 that it is usually called 
"1K." You will often find that 65536 bytes of memory are simply 
called "64K" of memory. 


7.4 SIGNED INTEGERS 


| | ible 2-byte 
Another way of interpreting the 65536 possi , 
patterns is to divide them into half positive and half negative 
integers. To accomplish this, you will have to “sacrifice” one of 
your 16 binary bits, giving you a reduced range from + 32767 
lo 82768, That 16th bit (which would have given you 65536 
positive bits in an unsigned system) will now be used to mark 
the number for positiveness or negativeness. If the bit farthest 
to the left (the most significant bit or MSB) is zero, then the 
remaining 15 bits are interpreted as positive integers. lf the 
MSB is one, the numbers are negative integers. The largest 
possible positive integer is then: 
Hack VPP PP ocleming | o. ete ok 
which would look like this in binary: 
BLL Tiiiiiii | 
(This number is also often called “S2K.") 
To form negative integers, we can subtract positive integers 
lrom zero: 
decmioal elo o- awl ok | 
Notice what the result would have been if you had typed that 
in binary: 7 
SIR CICGIRIA BRIERE -- GIGI ESI | 
Fp ee a i a | 
Now you can see that -1 (decimal) equals Offff in hex. Check 
and see if it's true: 
ee PP PE a ook oak 
tec. pre dock | | Te 
Even though you “sacrificed” the 16th bit as a sign marker, 
still included in any computations. This can lead to strange 
resulls if you happen to exceed the allotted 15-bit range. For 
instance, if you try to create a positive integer larger than 
32767, this is what will happen: 
Serer ob + ater ee ok 
we Pe hee eIRIRL ok 


iat 
1 
ava . 
“| ai) | iI a it |. 
ie | | . 
. fF i a 
nn ai 1 Lo Ls 
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Any 2-byte number (or “single-number integer”) larger than 
32767 will have a MSB of one and will be treated as a 
negative number. In fact, by adding one to the largest positive 
number (32767), we have “wrapped around” within the 
number space to the largest negative number (-32768). In 
SnapFORTH, this “wraparound” is simply the normal 
consequence of having 2-byte “signed” integers and is not 
considered to be an error (by SnapFORTH). 


SnapFORTH actually allows you to enter much larger 
numbers, but this can lead to some surprising results: 


LEMSRIRIED TERRE ook 


Also surprising are the results of arithmetic calculations 
producing intermediate values of more than 16 signed bits: 


HE Le Le mere nk 


7.5 RATIONAL ARITHMETIC 


Many operations with numbers require multiplication by 
fractions or ratios. In other words, these operations can be 
done as a multiplication followed by a division. For example, to 
find 2/3 of 1000, you can type 

LEA foe Th 
To multiply 20 by pi to two decimal digits of accuracy (3.14), try 

ekt tick a TRI ey fa: 
For greater accuracy (3.1415) try 

ek 1] Me LEME eit ook 
Woops! What happened? The intermediate product of 20 * 
31415 was larger than 16 signed bits, and the extra bits were 
discarded. 


To protect these intermediate products, you can use the 
SnapFORTH operator “*/mod” (“star-slash-mod”): 


ce sleds THAGA demoed .ae ook 
a tect? ais ( the remainder ) 


ee) 
+ = e 

PoP oes PEE 
| i ie - A 


( the answer ) 


This operator multiplies the second and third stack items to 
form a larger intermediate product (20 31415 * yields 628300), 
(This product, called a “double number,” will be discussed in 
the next section.) A “/mod” is then done between the 
intermediate product and the number on top of the stack to 
leave the single-number remainder (second item) and 
quotient {top item) on the stack. Using “*/mod,” you are 
guaranteed that your calculations will be fully accurate, as 
long as the final result does not exceed the limils of a 
single-number integer. The ““/mod” operator is especially 
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welul iv eonversions, such as feet to meter and Fahrenheit to 
Qantigrade, 


7,6 DOUBLE NUMBERS 


Sometimes even single-number results are too small. For 
example, If you want to keep track of a checking account In 
pennies, you would be limited to amounts no larger than 327 
dollars and 67 cents. Because of this, SnapFORTH provides 
“double-number” 4-byte signed-integer numbers and 
operators, With them, you may now put up to $21474836.54 
into your checking account. 








CORTE AREUEMED ct be 

My cnlcHENEVE) ac ke 

eo Gee ck 

SnapFORTH actually splits the double number into two single 
numbers: the most significant number is kept on the stack 
above the least significant number, To see how the two 
numbers divide, display the result with a conventional print 


command instead of a “d.”: 


leo cole 


mer. rb | cas 
This suggests that a single-number integer can be increased to 
a double-number integer by pushing a second number over It 
on the stack. Positive numbers can be extended by pushing a 
zero; negative numbers by pushing a -1. The SnapFORTH 
word which does this is “s>d” (single to double number): 

lots sed delete ok 

wih’ sti ooo ook 
To convert a double number back to a single number, simply 
“drop” off the most significant part: 

chy cde. bok 

"se Le Groep g@1 ax 
Of course, if the double number doesn’t fit the single-number 
format, the extra bits will be lost. 


Most of the single-number arithmetic and stack words have a 
double-number equivalent. For example, “2drop” drops a 
double number from the stack. These double-number words 
are briefly described in table 7.1. The double-number stack 
operators can also be used to manipulate single-number 
numbers two at a time—for example, the phrase “over over" 
becomes “2dup.” 
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7.7 UNSIGNED INTEGERS 


Sometimes it is better to use a number as a 2-byte unsigned 

number (ranging from 0 to 65535) rather than a 2-byte signed 

number (ranging from -32768 to + 32767). For example, you 

ee to check if one address in memory is lower than 
nother: 


( true ) 


Ge (false! ) 


r 
eee 
yy he 
mw Be 


Why did SnapFORTH return a false in the second example? 
The hexadecimal number 9072 is treated asa negative number 
by the signed comparator <. SnapFORTH provides a handful 
of arithmetic words ( u* u< and u.) which treat numbers as 
unsigned 2-byte numbers. SnapFORTH also provides an 
unsigned mixed-number word “m/mod” (“m-slash-mod”) 
which is briefly described in table 7.2. Try the above 
comparison again with the unsigned comparator “u<": 


( true ) 


7.8 MORE MIXED-NUMBER OPERATORS 


You may have noticed that SnapbFORTH provides no 
double-number multiplication command. This would lead to 
double-double-number results, which would be difficult to use. 
SnapFORTH does however provide two mixed-number words 
m™ and “m/,” which allow you to obtain double-number results 
from mixed-number arithmetic. 


The word “m*” multiplies two signed single-number integers to 
form a signed double-number product: 


LEG DES ont ool, DEGRA eb 

The word “m/” divides a signed double-number divisor by a 
signed single-number dividend to produce two signed 
single-number results: the quotient (on top of the stack) and the 
remainder (underneath it). The remainder takes its sign from 
the dividend: 


TSGRGHAR , 


TiACe eg opting si 
RIES fie 2 LEI oink 
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7.9 FLOATING POINT 


Wining a new set of floating point commands, you can deal with 
numbers other than integers—entering, transforming, and 
compuling with them, By adding a dot to a number (within it or at 
(he end), it automatically becomes a floating point number. 
leach floating point number uses eight bytes apiece, twice that 
ol a double number. Numbers entered in scientific notation 
automatically become floating point numbers. Here are some 
valid foaling point numbers: 
wi ieee 
lo display them, you need the new command “ g. ” 

ou Waaa Gk 

See! Be LL Ta 

ea tee LIED ED ele 
Simple arithmetic commands have their floating point 
analogs—'t+,” “f-,” “f*,” and “f/.” Try a few examples to see 
what you get: 


| ! on ul sa 


EX ey el atpateg eager de 
ST BE | Bebe] BPR EL Eke ey be 


pam Aig, Zaye Ge 
A floating point variable also exists—“fvar.” Itis created within a 
TSA just like any other variable, except that it allocates eight 
byles instead of two. The floating point commands “ffa:” and “f!” 
operale on such variables. Floating point constants, on the 
other hand, must be contained within definitions. For example, 
if you wanted a constant for the value of pi, you could create a 
word which would contain the floating point value thus: 


Fl wel4iay os ook 
Then you could call for “pi” and use it as you would any 
constant: 


Pi oo, S14 i a5 ok 
SnapFORTH already includes a floating point comparator, 
“f<." You can define other comparators yourself, such as “f=”: 
nr ce es : 
Pe or Ce See Pie ee : 
Finally, four stack manipulation analogs exist for floating point 
numbers, “fswap,” “fdup,” “fdrop,” and “fover.” These work just 
like their conventional counterparts. 


Pooupe Bf tte "1 wh “ as 
FRR core ber 2 
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TABLE 7.1 DOUBLE-NUMBER WORDS TABLE 7.2 MORE ARITHMETIC WORDS 





O 
WORD STACK ACTION WORD STACK ACTION 
ail ii mee Adds d1 to d2. Sets the SnapbFORTH number 
Mm) decimal base to 10. 
dabs (d1i—>ud2) Forms the absolute value of d1. ( le hoax Sets the SnapFORTH number 
dnegate (d1—>d2) Reverses the sign of d1. Pa le base to 16. 
d. (di—>} Prints a do base Character variable containing 
d (di a2 Epa anIMG Te ‘ 2 the current numeric base. 
; 2— > d-diff} Subtract m dé 
: 2 SL OTAE, a ‘mod (n1n2n3—> Multiplies n1 by n2, then does a 
d= (d1d2—=t/f) True if d1 equals d2. ’ vad n4n5) “‘mod” by n3. The intermediate 
( ¥ = * result of the multiplication is a 
2! (dnaddress—=>)Stores dn at the address. “ * double number. 
2@  (address—>dn) Fetch . — | uP tT Performs unsigned multiplication 
a =dn) Fetches dn from the address. ~ | ; un2—>un3) of unt by une. 
2drop (dn—>) Drops dn from the stack. . * ur (unt un2—~>t/f) True if unsigned un1 is less than 
2dup (di—>did1) Duplicates d1 on the stack. . re ones 
2over ee S505 Leaves a copy of the second e | > u.  (uni—>) Prints an unsigned number. 
dt} double number on the stack. 7 2 mimod  (ud1 un2 Performs unsigned division of 
2rot_ Ss (d1 d2. d3 Rotates the third double numb | —>un8 ud4) double number ud1 by single 
er 
GS ay ae Hap at aloo “. ei gn A 
ed 
Iswa d1 de—~ds | , and double-number quotient 
Pp st aq2—>d2 Swaps di and a2. é | ® und. 
dvar ; ; @® m* (a1 ne—> Multiplies n1 by n2, leaving a 
a oe pa es equivalent “ | | d-prod) double-number product. 
) , used only within TSAs. er| ? - | 
| m/ (dni n2—> Divides double number dn1 by 
«|? n3 n4) single number n2, leaving 
| , single-number remainder n3 and 
© | » single-number quotient n4. 
« |? 
| * 
« | 
r ! > 
« | > 
© > 
« = 
ee 
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TABLE 7.3 FLOATING POINT WORDS 


WORD 
g. 
f+ 
f- 
fs 


fl 


STACK ACTION 

(fp#—>) Prints a floating point number. 
(f1 f2—>f3) Adds two floating point numbers. 
(f1 f2—>f3) Subtracts f2 from f1. 

(f1 f2—>f3) Multiplies f1 and f2. 

(f1 f2—>f3) Divides f1 by f2. 


(f1 f2—>t/f) Leaves a true if f1 is less than 
f2; otherwise leaves a false. 


(fl f2—>f2 f1) Swaps the two top floating point 
numbers on the stack. 


(f1—>f1 f1) Duplicates the lop floating point 
number on the stack. 


(f1 f2—>f1) Removes the top floating point 
number on the stack, _ 


(f1 fe—> Pushes a copy of the second 
f1 f2 f1) floating point number on the 
Stack onto the stack. 


<name> (—>) Creates floating point variable of 
name <name= within a TSA. 


(addr—>f-val) Replaces address with the value 
I-val found at that address. 


(i-val addr—=) Stores f-val at address. 


(This command must be added to SnapFORTH. See the text.) 


f= 


(f1 f2—>t/f) Leaves a true if f1 is equal to f2: 
otherwise leaves a false. 
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CHAPTER 8: STRINGS 


olrings allow you to enter, manipulate, store, move, and print 
oharaictors tin almost all the ways you do numbers. You must 
learn a new and slightly different set of rules to master strings. 


8.1 STRING CONSTANTS 


Nelore a string is used or stored, it must be created and 
Named, One way to do this is to put the characters into a string 
oonslant whose contents do not change. Enter the word 
‘string’ lollowed by a quotation mark and a space, type your 
string plus quotation mark, space, and give the string a name. 
Follow this example: 


br eva okie" oo DF Reker ink 


What exactly have you done? Well, you now have a “box” of 
sorts called “alphabet” in memory that contains several 
aloments: 
Ea iy ag 

First, your constant has a name, “alphabet.” Second, it has a 
langth, 3, Each character is one byte long, so you have three 
bytes in your string. Notice, however, that the number 3 takes 
up Ils own byte; your total string “box” is actually four bytes 
long. 


Now that you've put the string into a constant, how can you 
get the information back out again? Invoke “alphabet” and see 
what happens: 
Ql Phikeet . TBE ok 

The number you got (we're using 1000 as an example) is 
certainly not the string that you typed in; it is the address of 
“alphabet.” (Specifically, it is the address of the constant’s first 
element which, as you remember, is not the first letter of the 
string—-but rather the current length, 3.) You have to do a little 
more before you can see the contents of “alphabet.” 


First, you need to use the word “count.” Try typing it after 
“alphabet” with two dots: 
bE haket count . . & LAGL ok 

Now what's on the stack? The first (top) number, 3, is the 
current length of “alphabet”; the second is the address of 
“alphabet” plus one, which is the address of the first character 
("a") of the string. The initial address, 1000, is no longer on the 
slack. These two arguments, in this order, are required for 
another word, “type,” to display the contents of “alphabet.” 
That is, with these instructions, “type” knows to display three 
characters starting at address 1001. See if this is true: 
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cit E Pak kere, 
Often you will want to know Just the length of a string. Here's 
one way to write a word (“len”) that would accomplish this: 


Page Lae cee ok 


Lares t. fy Ce A ee ~ der 3 
Sob en ead pcg 

Try it out: 

QiFhogkbet cow lergnih . 2 sk 


How does it work? You invoke the name of your constant 
which leaves the initial address of its string on the stack. The 
word “count” increments the address by 1, giving you the 
first-character address, and puts the current length of the 
string on the stack above it. These two arguments are passed 
to the word “length.” The word “swapdrop” reverses the 
position of the length and address and drops the top element 
(the address), leaving the length. 


8.2 STRING VARIABLES 


For strings that will be changing frequently, you will need to 
employ string variables, which are contained in TSAs just like 
ordinary variables. Let's set up a new TSA called “strings” 
which will contain a string variable (called “letters”) of no more 
than 20 characters: 

ard ah pris. 

mit ahr bred et baer. 

EP PAL EEC 

BLP ENS por ok 
You will probably want to type these lines into a source file for 
future use, using the commands given in chapter 4, “The 
Editor.” Don’t forget to “load” the file. | 


8.3 STRING MANIPULATION COMMANDS 


8.3.1 s! and cmove 


One way fo put information into “letters” is with a string 
constant, using the new command “s!” (“s store”). You should 
add this definition to the same source file that you used for the 
TSA “strings”: 
PS! 0 adder? ron 
feria owen 


drake Bele t- ct 


tae cy, cide ec 


“i mF catnaatre . FT 
nate ry re i | by ies a 
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mnneeneeee4e6es ££ fre nrefe eae 
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lo use “sl,” you must provide a “from” string (address and 
langth) and a “to” string (address and length). Now try to store 
ihe contents of “alphabet” into “letters”: 


ee hele couirrk bet tegs. came. mE mk 


hook the contents of “letters” to see if the operation worked, 
using he same commands you did with the string constant 
“alphabet”: 
Lae Kees. mur baPe obo ok 

'he command you have just used in “s!"—"cmove"—has 
olher independent uses. It will move sequences of bytes (such 
as strings) from one address to another, starting with the 
leftmost byte (with the lower address). All you need to tell 
SnapFORTH is the from-aadress, the to-address, and the 
number of bytes being moved. 


8.3.2 S= 


The command s= (“s equals”) will compare two strings 
(whether in variables or constants) for equality. It needs the 
usual current length and first-character address for each 
string to make the comparison. Depending on the result, a 1 or 
a 0 will be left on the stack, and all the other arguments will be 
destroyed. Let's compare “letters” and “alphabet”: 


Pate ps courih a bP bine manu 


« iL ok 


8.3.3 S+ 


The command s+ (‘s plus”) is useful when you want to get at 
just part of a string and ignore the rest of it. For example, 
suppose you wanted to see just a few letters, say the last two, 
of “letters.” The word s+ requires first-character address, 
current length, and an offset as arguments to single out part of 
the string. Your operation would look like this: 
letters court dose tlhe bc ok 

Check to be sure you know what each element in this 
operation did. Typing “letters count” put 3 and 1001 on the 
stack. Typing “1” added an offset. Typing “s+” incremented 
the first-character address by the offset, and “type” displayed 
the characters beginning at that address. 


lf you wanted to get at just the middle character, the operation 
would be slightly more complicated. Let's try a longer string to 
show how this might work. First, set up a string constant called 
“days%” containing abbreviations for the seven days: 


vigor weed? hufrisateuin’ clo ded 


me pea 
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Now you want to define a word (we'll call it “dayofweek” for 
day of week”) that will accept a number from the user (1 for 
Monday, 2 for Tuesday, etc) and create a string containing the 
abbreviation for that day. The word must get at the 
abbreviation and also cut off any abbreviation that appears 
later in the string. Here’s how: 


HERP ve pp me 
Agd32 court pot t- 3 oe St cee Sa 
Walk through this definition (paying particular attention to the 


Stack contents at each point) to be sure you know what each 


si does. We're assuming that the address of “days” is 


3 user enters offset for 
“Wednesday”. 
: dayofweek 
1000 days$ 
3 


Starts definition. 


puts initial address of constant 
on stack. 


21 count adds first-character address and 
a current length to stack. 
3 rot moves third element (offset) of 
21 stack to the top. 
1001 
2 1- subtracts 1 from offset. (You 
21 must do this because the con- 
1001 stant is numbered starting with 0 
but we number the days of the 
week starting with 1.) 
: re) puts 3 on the stack. 
21 
1001 
6 * multiplies top two numbers, re- 
21 placing them with the answer. 
1001 (There are three letters for each 
abbreviation, so s+ needs an 
offset of 6 to get to the third 
abbreviation, ) 
21 s+ 


accepts offset, number of char- 
1007 acters, and first-character 
address and increments the lat- 
ter by the offset (destroying the 
offset in the process), 
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eliminates the number of char- 
acters from the stack. 


lOO/ drop 


gd 3 puts a 3 on the stack to take its 
1007 place (the number of characters 
in the abbreviation “wed”). 


ends definition. 


t 


You now have the requisite arguments on the stack to display, 
move, or store the string “wed.” 


mh oadec fice P kubeees be EEE ce dgtesep rte [et 


8.4 CHARACTER & STRING CONVERSIONS 


Single characters are internally represented by the ASCII 
standard, (A chart listing ASCII character codes is in the 
SnapFORTH Reference Manual. To convert a character to 
its ASCII equivalent, immediately precede the character with 
an ampersand ("“&”). The ASCII value is left on the stack: 


Hoe og Stk 


Be sure not to use a space between the ampersand and the 
character. If you wish to use the ASCII value for a blank, use 
the constant “bl” (“blank”), which obviates the need for a 
separate ampersand: 

Bl oe Gale, ee 
Note for the advanced user: preceding the character with a 


caret ("-") instead of an ampersand gives you the 
corresponding control-character: 


es CP cc 


“gd.” ok 


8.4.1 Strings to Numbers 


A string may be converted to a double-number with the word 
“val.” “Val” needs a string variable as a working area. You 
should add such a variable (we'll call it “scratch”) to the TSA 
“strings” when you enter the definition of “val” into your source 
file: 
C OPE SLPEYS wae 2 
mh Bbring georaten 


ed ec oe 
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Htaok, These two arguments look like a source string (“from’ 


morebten ke Tit bores eo sche hcg | aliig) and can be used by any of the string functions. This 
serdtch deenvert deap ee qh Alling is stored in a volatile holding area and should be 
_ ‘acc them foo liimoacdiately “type"d or else saved in a string variable. 
ae = z oe - ¢ } : : 7, : | : fy ? +3 
Conversion operates in the current numeric base. It will stop hare la (he definition of a simple word (“string dollar’) which 
when it encounters the first non-numeric character (exceps ¢ oonverts 4 double number to a string: 
sign). Notice how the second example is altered because of | ek of oelpp om + addr ler 3 
the comma: ‘ We ceyteg fe mili. SUH FEE, pretrh Gd iry HR 
SER INH Lats’ ofPho | _ lry It oul On Some double numbers: 
CLP Pa caer wal od. Lash ek ee oe Sie te 
¢ Leisehs shee hale [ete ook 
oe a a: a es CAAA snes acrateh count &! of 
2b, NG an odd, TESS ok Mtn id inte Ped Sa PE Te See, Tee soe 
am c fe or ee t h le ( at eet, e {* mani rit. t, | ; po mak Tt lt | rm Le 
Str ig doe i rs Al any lime in the conversion process you can insert special 
MAM COUR val ce “hesders ok characters into the holding area with the word “hold.” For 


example, to insert a decimal point use “ &. hold.” Suppose you 
want to print a decimal point in the hundred’s position: 


6.4.2 Numbers to Strings Rohwer ead 0 iat Aumeleeas. 2 


GL ST LATHE re 


Suppose you have to print the number in a left-justified field or i - 
we HR TR fim lol de es 


with an imbedded decimal point? Here's how you can 


completely control the format of the number as you convert it 
to a String. 


First, you should “dup” the number and put It in a safe place (in 
a variable or deeper down on the stack). Next convert the 
number to a double number if necessary (see chapter 7). Now 
use “dabs" to leave the unsigned double number on the stack. 
Finally, execute the word “<#” (“less sharp”). This word has 
no effect on the stack; it sets up a temporary area to store the 
characters you form as you convert the number for printing. 


The word “#” (“sharp”) converts one digit of the number in the 
current base and saves it in the temporary holding area. This 
digit is “removed” from the number, For example, suppose the 
double number 123 is on the stack. After the first "#", the 
character 3 would be added to the nolding area and the number 
12 would be left on the stack. The word “¥¢S” (“sharp s") 
converts all of the remaining digits of a number to characters in 
the holding area, leaving a double-number zero on the stack. 


The word “sign” adds the character - (“minus”) to the holding 
area If the number on top of the stack is negative. The number 
is removed. Remember the original copy of the number kept in 
a safe place? Now is the time to push it on the stack, right over 
the double-number zero, “Sign” checks (and destroys) this 
number, leaving the double-number zero. 


Finally, the word “#=>" (“sharp greater”) ends the conversion 
process. The double-number zero is dropped, and the starting 
address and current length of the holding area are left on the 


lt would work like this: 


Coa Pierdied cheiFus «haa SS one 
Perhaps you have some money in the bank and want to see 
the amounts in a readable form: 


cop pes cl f a cee Pe a 
ue hikes. 

cr ef: te 
Fes, ELE Pet | eg 


tet of Feary ie 3 


vee pee Toei: PE ce pec, open dest peso pepe pests fee 
Scror GaP aPam fo onthe fee 
ll a Li 
‘Ht a oy 
ee ee eee oe ee ee ec eed ee i si at rdf ety Py fe 
if fonts ta al reba id fie ‘a rh Pel ee of _ Sere Seat = a eee faa! 2, 

bet ee eet me ae hb ain aie ge ptt oe 
Solas WORE tL aPe ee oS ie 


With a litte more work, you could expand this to put a comma 
in the thousand’s position, and so forth. 
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TABLE 8.1 STRINGS 


WORD 


string 


string 


STACK 


“eeec” 


<name> 
(—>addr) 


=—name > 





ACTION 


Creates string constant 
<name>. When executed, the 
starting address of the beginning 
of the string memory area (the 
length byte) will be left on the 
stack, 


Creates a string variable with 


(n-max-length—>)<name> and maximum length 


n-max-length. 


<name> (—>st-adr n-len) When executed, the starting 


type 


s+ 


s= 


<# 


# 


#5 


sign 


(st-adr n-len—>) 


(addr1 len1 pos 
—>addr2 len2) 


(addr1 lent 


address of the beginning of the 
string memory area (the length 
byte) will be left on the stack. 


Types the character sequence at 
Starting adcress st-adr and 
current length n-len on the 
display. 


Forms a substring from the 
string specified by addr1 len1, 
Starting at position pos. The new 
string has address addr2 
(=addr1 + pos) and length 
len2 (=len1-pos). 


Returns “true” if the first string 


addr2 len2—=t/f) (addr1 leni) equals the second 


(ud1—>ud2) 
(ud—>0 0 ) 
(n—>) 


(addr2 len2). Otherwise returns 
false. 
Prepares a temporary holding 


area to use for converting a 
number to a string of characters. 


Converts a digit to a character. 
The ud1 is then divided by 
“base” to produce ud2. 


Converts all remaining digits of 
ud until only a double-number 
zero is left on the stack. 


Adds the ASCII char “-” to the 
holding area if n is negative. 
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ake 
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ale 
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cl. 
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if 


? 
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ld (dr— string) Ends conversion. Drops dn, 
leaving the starting address and 
length of the character string in 
the holding area. 

(These commands must be added to SnapFORTH. See the 
lox.) 
langihy — (str-—>n-len) Finds current string length. 

al (addri lent Stores source string (addr 


val 


sirh 


addr2 len2—=>) len) into target string (addr2 


len2). 


(addr len—>dn) Converts a string to a double 


(d-num—-str) 


number. 


Converts a double number to a 
temporary string held in the 
string variable “scratch.” 
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CHAPTER 9: USER INTERFACE 


Coralder the user, who will be sitting at the keyboard at some 
later date, trying to use the program you have written. Often 
you will need to communicate with him or her through the 
worda In your programs. In addition, your programs may need 
inatructions from the user. “How many pages should | print?” 
or "Which item are you looking for?” are typical questions a 
program might need to ask. This means the program must 
allow you to enter numbers and strings directly from the 
keyboard, 


9.1 SINGLE-CHARACTER INPUT AND 
OUTPUT 


lhe SnapFORTH command “key” accepts a character from 
ihe keyboard. When “key” is executed, SnapFORTH will 
patiently wait for you to type a character on your keyboard. As 
goon as you do, SnapFORTH will translate this key into Its 
ASCI|l value and push it on the stack. For example, try typing 


" [ge ed 
and ENTER. The cursor will wait patiently for the next key you 
press, Notice that you do not see the usual “ok.” Now press “a® 
and ENTER, You should now see: 


leigh cate 
The “a” is not printed, but its ASCII value is now on the 
stack——check just to see: 

ver Jeke 
You can now write a program that shows you the ASCII value 
for any key on your keyboard: 


eng de eze Sf 
" ks a ; Fs lets | a Lr | 
goes beg 
REAR SES: ke | Es 
eave king ot 
BEY Ses ook | i 
iHee keg Md 


KEYFLS ok ¢ ENTER 3 
Since “key” does not display, you could use it for entering 
secret passwords. You can also use “key” to select among 
different action alternatives: 


raced? ¢ Gpm ea peadl for -Lomis’ 2 
ee oo.” RERIY cBERMTER A 
ke PS = oe f La = 
weelue oF ERTER bet 


4 i 
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rie? of hPa oy" hey cs kee 
Rea? CERTER AY ole 
Kiothk 

readay oo Presa EAMTER wher oeked 3 

eects! CEL TE pea? 

» 1 tk 
The word “ready?” leaves a “true” result on the stack if you 
shai ENTER. If you hit any other key, it leaves a “false” 
result. 


The word “emit” is opposite in action to “key.” “Emit” removes 
an ASCII value from the stack and prints it: 
meek SSE PR ok ated 
Emitting a character of your choice can be very useful: 
ce 

“Bell” emits a “bell character” (control-g) which causes your 
HHC to “beep.” This word is already defined in SnapbFORTH, 
where it is called “beep.” It can also be useful to be able to 
emit a tone of a pitch and duration of your choosing. To 
accomplish this, you need the word “squeak ,” whose 
arguments are a numbered pitch from 0 to 36 (approximately 
2 ae tones) and numbered duration (about 200 per second). 
ry this: 


ae LR tipi ode 


lf you want, you can compose little tunes by stringing together 
“squeaks.” 


The word “key’ can be effectively combined with “emit.” 
Here's a simple word you can use to get single-digit numbers 
from the user: 


ci a a i 
if. : " Hci! Fe] Eo Fs he of aE \. ns ta} 74 Ld EF 
Se ee 


Send. © Frees. 3 owherp dakeed 3 

HOW MSM ok 
Check to see if you understand each element in the definition 
of “get#.” “Key” accepts the next kets ASCII value on the 
stack. “Dup emit” displays the key and retains a copy of it on 
the stack at the same time. If the user types a “numbered” key 
(from 0 to 9), the ASCII value of the key will be converted to 
the actual number and left on the stack. This is done by the 
phrase “&0 -," which subtracts the ASCII value of 0 (48) from 
the key. For example, typing a 4 puts the ASCII value 52 on 
the stack; 52 48 - then yields 4. 
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9,2 INPUT STRINGS AND NUMBERS 


Sometimes questions can't be answered with single 
elvaracters, What if you want to get a user's name or a number 
larger (han nine? You would want to allow the user to type a 
ating of characters or numbers, perhaps backspacing to 
rake corrections. When the user was finished, he or she 
would hit the ENTER key. SnapbFORTH would then accept the 
entire string or number and continue execution, 


[he clue to making this operation successful is the word 
"got." It will wait for and then accept a response from the 
user, leaving this response asa temporary string on the stack. 
'ype the code for “get$” at this point (and put it in the same file 
thal you used to load your string words from in chapter 8): 
Bam > ooelede ber, 
ep ieee Lowen hee cnr & 
Next, define a word which will use “get$" to get the user's 
narme—we'll call it “signature”: 
cae ee | y ogdidde Per 
mpoy CSIGH TH PLEASE: “ ferhe s 
Now play user yourself with the new word. First type 
‘signature’ and ENTER. The window will now display the 
prompt, and the cursor will be waiting at the end for your 
answer. 
mtb TH PL rst s 
Second, type your name: 
Cae she bie h peta ck 
Notice that as soon as you started to type your name, 
SnapFORTH erased the prompt and moved to a fresh line. 
What is on the stack now? The address and length of the 
temporary string with your name in it. With this address and 
length, you can store your name in another variable—let's use 
“scratch,” which you still have from chapter 8. 


ap orebure aorat\)h mouirt 8 ok 
Check to see if your name is actually there: 


achotch count tape lemeite 
bine hh Pe haar, ok be 
With your knowledge of “get$” (and “val” from chapter 8), you 
can rewrite “get#” so as to accept a larger number from the 
user. “Val” will convert the string obtained by “get$” to a double 


number, which is then left on the stack. Try it this way: 


 sGatdk oo ose ola 
ea ORE Peo sreencP owed 3 
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Now play user again and try out your word: 


ce 
The word “get#" takes a single number from the user, 


converts it to a double number, and leaves it on the stack. Use 
a “d." to check what's on the stack: 


ty OES ike 


9.3 FILE STORAGE 


It is helpful when collecting data to have a system for 
organizing it and storing it all in one place. It can then be used 
by your programs. Let’s suppose, for example, that you 
needed to set up a file of all your valuable household goods 
and their value for homeowner's or renter's insurance. You will 
first need to create a list of the goods themselves—with the 
help of the following commands. 


Note: Before proceeding, decide which memory bank you 
want to store the file in, and make sure that’s what you have 
by ee ’O key. The dictionary must be in the same bank 
as the file. 


9.3.1 Creating a File 


To create a file, you need the word “make.” The address and 
length of a string containing the name of the file are necessary 
arguments for “make.” The string can come from a string 
constant, a string variable, or perhaps even directly from the 
user via the word “get$” (see above). For now, we'll use a 
string constant to create the file “inventory”: 


SEP EME Prevented DPVBPR OEM ok 
Pah a Cady ong 1 ook 
Sheet Seehetytaa of nk 


The phrase “Yetext get-type c!” informs SnapFORTH that we 
will be using this file to store text strings. The word “make” 
leaves either a true (1) or a false (0) on the stack. A 1 means 
that the file has successfully been created: a 0 means that 
there was not enough room for it. This flag is useful to check if 
anything went wrong. 


9.3.2 Opening a File 


The command “open” will make an existing file the “current 
file”; the file manipulation commands you are about to learn 
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will apply only to a current file. This command also requires 
acddreas and currentlength as arguments; the name of the file, 
‘Invertory,” supplies this information. Let's open “inventory”: 


Peder koe Ss eee cep ocd 


AL Inia point you have a true or false on the stack; true if the file 
lias been successfully opened, and false if SnapFORTH could 
nol fined such a file. 


9,3,3 Accessing a File 


(he contents of a file are stored in separate lines, or “records.” 
Each record is numbered, and you must specify where you 
want your information to go by calling for this number. The 
way to get the number is by using a word called “rec-cnt”; it 
finds ihe number of lines currently in the file and adds 1 to that 
number, leaving it on the stack. (The 1 Is necessary because 
lines are numbered beginning with zero.) If you ask for a 
“racecnt" on “inventory” now, you will get this: 
[AVEME-Ord count rechent «i ak 

You are now in a position to use the word “insert.” This 
command will take your string and put it in the first record, 
which is record #0. Let’s invent a string constant for one of 
your household goods, say your television, and add it to 
record #0: | 


Ci a a 


te | ew | si 


insertion was successful, and O otherwise. Let's add a few 
more names to the file: 
Fl el eee che 


rset 


om ‘ein il 
Wi Ch Po rbd dh lzes 


ROW Feovont 


Pe Pe eda eh hata 


Mo Pook 


ahi Pentre pe Fabevt bing 
Rel yh Prt marr Peetrh beget 
°F ook 
eh Pm Ehren” SLSreo OF 
SLEEP EE CPT ho Peetomaerh | Seed 
qreor ok . 
receort 2b ok : 


You can read any record of the file with the word “read.” You 
must provide “read” with the address and length of a buffer 
which it can use to save the record. You can use the string 
variable “scratch,” provided no record in the file is more than 80 
characters long. We can assure SnapFORTH that there are 80 
characters in “scratch” with this phrase: 


qrptiinh i+ BA 
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Let's read the second record of inventory into scratch: 
acratan i- 88 2 reacd .f ok 

“Read" returns a “true” if successful and a “false” otherwise. 

Furthermore, if “read” succeeds, it will also leave the length of 


the record on the stack. You should save this length where it 
belongs—at the beginning of the string “scratch”: 


Sr iebay mel aa 
BCPORM Owe: oe tates 


Pen derh pri oc: 
Here is a word which will list the contents of a text file. See if you 
can figure out how it works: 


to Se 
Peony h EP odin 
a Pp ites 
Soratoh lt SA fo raced ope 
ma raiion cf 
Sri COP fiFam | oan 


BPO os ook 
tl ist 
Whe het ort 
RoW Pas 
ce Padre bia 
The command “space” is used to display a blank between the 
number and the record. “Space” is equivalent to “bl emit.” 


9.3.4 Altering a File 


Now suppose that you want to add something to the file that will 
be between “microwave” and “painting.” How would you do 
this, and what would happen to the information already in that 
position? The word “insert” can also take care of this for you. If 
you give as an argument the number of the record where you 
want the information to go, “insert” will move all the records of 
equal or higher number out of the way, renumbering them in the 
process, and make space for your record. Now you can set up 
your new string constant and insert it as record #2: 

Sh PERE" comer” eumera ok 

MOM Po met 2 oinmsert . book 
Check “painting” to see what its new record number is: 

Ri pet 

Moh) eye) bor 

Lob rite 

NT 

Faire ie 


ae a Sinn. Ce a ae. i a 
coe ee Aa od 
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Maybe you don't have a painting anymore and want to replace 
lis record with another possession—perhaps a dishwasher. 
Vor (his you will need a new word, “write.” Like “insert,” this 
oornmand also requires the string (address and length) you 
wiel) lo wrile and the record number you wish to replace: 


br rat 
Ola hws hee GCE 


tl od mt 

id 

en ee a 

CL rr hat ee, 

bch Li utes. Peg 

oath eee ook 
(he word “write” will leave a 1 or a 0 on the stack—1 if the 
operation was successful, and 0 if SnapFORTH could not find 
such a record number. 


Ajpehwiejs hep ol) stags hee ook 
“ tieitie 4 il mk 


9,3.5 Deleting From a File 


Maybe you don’t have a dishwasher anymore either, but you 
have no possession in mind to replace it with, You would like to 
delete its record and move up the ones above it to fill its space, 
renumbering them in the process. In that case, use the word 
“delete.” It only needs to know the record number: 


i u,) ve ima ule ams . an do 
‘ fas | eel ey 1, td ie 


bl chow Jee) sk pce 

LOPE Pc yee 

veh CL CTS Pe 

4 Sbherec mk 
As with the other file manipulation commands, “delete” leaves 
either a 1 or a0 on the stack, depending on whether it found a 


record of that number. 


lf you're tired of “inventory” now, let's get rid of it with 
“delete-file.” As with all other file manipulation commands, 
“delete-file” will work only on a file that is already open, as 
“inventory” is now. Itrequires as its argument the address of the 
current file, which you can provide with the word “cfile" (the “c" 
stands for “current”): 

i 


eftie dedetaerrf tle .1 ok 
Now if you go back to the file system you will see that 
“inventory” is no longer there. 
Not all files contain text. Some, which are used just to store 


numeric data, are called “binary files.” Full details on this type of 
file can be found in the SnapFORTH Reference Manual. 


oe 


9.4 GETTING IT TOGETHER 


Now it's time to put together what you know about user 
interface and the file system. Just to show what you can do with 
this knowledge, why don’t you design a word (called “getitem’) 
which will ask the user for the names of particular items, accept 
as many as he or she enters until the word “stop” is typed, and 
will store each as arecord ina file. Before starting, remember to 
oe the file “inventory” which you just learned how to 
elete: 


mf ogee poe eet Boge eae ee peer | ace men pom ys 
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You also need to establish a string constant called “stop.” 
SbF 9" athe 
Now you're ready to write the definition for “getitem’: 
fo exh ph ery 
(Avertore cour ofr oleae 
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You're ready now to play user again and see what your new 
word does. When you ask for “getitem,” here’s what you'll see: 
Seb Ler 
ITEM: 
Enter your first item and continue to make a list as SnapbFORTH 
prompts you until you are ready to say “stop”: 


kn er 
1 PELE 
ki rit. 
TTbehis 
Shor cue 
Now ask for a “tlist” to see what's in “inventory”: 
this 
Moab pF 
Posen | pe pac 
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CHAPTER 10; ADVANCED TOPICS 


i ile (hal ehapter, we will touch on some of the more 
powerlul bul camplex aspects of the SnapFORTH language. 
fy) real aaah of these in detail would require an additional 
VOU fe large ae this one, If you are interested in continuing 
your aludy of SnaprORTH, we urge you to read carefully the 
onaprOnrTh Aeference Manual. 


10,1 EXCEPTIONAL CONDITIONS 


You oar lorminate the execution of a word at any time with the 
command “exit.” On a somewhat larger scale, you can 
larminale the execution of all words and return to the 
execution (keyboard entry) mode with the command “clear.” 
"Cloar" clears the return stack, changes to execution mode 
(s@@ below), and returns control to SnapFORTH. 


lhe command “abort,” like “clear,” clears the return stack, 
ghanges to execution mode, and returns control to 
SnapFORTH."Clear" is normally used to terminate execution 
of a program when a task is completed (or determined to be 
unnecessary). “Abort” is normally used to terminate execution 
of a program which has encountered a serious error. 


10.2 CREATE AND DOES> 


One of SnapFORTH's most powerful features is the ability to 
creale new classes of objects with the commands “create” 
and “does>.” These objects can be viewed as intelligent data 
structures, or perhaps as words with data storage. The 
command “create” specifies what actions will be taken when 
an object of a given class is created. The command “does>" 
specifies what actions will be taken when an object of a given 
class is executed. You can find a detailed discussion of 
“create” and “does>” in “Forth extensibility: Or how to write a 
compiler in twenty-five words or less” by Kim Harris in BYTE 
(August 1980, pp 164-184). 


Consider the definition of “cvector’ which was used in chapter 
3 to create vectors of bytes: 


ate oo ompreecihe)e cbgimerts oof oo] aes 
cate hace 3 
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Using 1000 as an example of an address for the first byte, you 
would get: 


LE ovectior fiers ok 
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The word “create” in the definition of “cvector’ creates objects 
of class “cvector.” Whenever the word “cvector" appears, a 
new word is created in the dictionary whose name is the word 
which follows “cvector.” In this case, the word is named 
“items.” The words which follow “create” are then executed. In 
this case, the single word “allot” is executed. “Allot” takes the 
number currently on the stack (10) and allocates that many 
bytes of storage at the end of the dictionary. So “10 cvector 
items” puts a ten on the stack and creates the word “items.” 
The “allot” then executes and creates storage space for 10 
bytes. 


The command “does>” ensures that when any word created 
by the preceding “create” is executed, the address of the 
parameter field of that word will be pushed on the stack and 
control will transfer to the SnapFORTH words following the 
“does>.” In the above example, “3 items” will first push a three 
and then the parameter field address of “items” on the stack. 
Control then transfers to the + operator, which adds the two 
arguments. The result is the address of the third byte in the 
byte vector “items.” 


10.3 EXECUTION AND COMPILATION 


When you are typing commands from the keyboard (or 
LOADing them from files), SnapFORTH executes each word 
as soon as you hit the return key. This is called the “execution” 
mode. If you enter a definition by typing a ":” (“colon”), 
SnapFORTH will compile the words you type until you finish 
the definition with a “;” (“semicolon”). This is called 
“compilation” mode. The words within the definition are not 
executed until you type the name of the definition (in 
execution mode). In fact, the “:" changes the mode from 
execution to compilation and the “;" changes it back again. 


A third class of words in SnapFORTH is called “compiler 
words.” These words are executed instead of compiled when 
used within a definition (that is, in compilation mode). 
SnapFORTH uses these words to contro! the compilation 
process itself. Words like “if,” “begin,” “do,” and so forth are 
examples of compiler words. You can turn any word into a 
compiler word by following its definition with the command 
“immediate.” 
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FRIENDS AMIS, INC, 


The program deseribed ih tile dooumentis furnished under a license 
and may be used, copied and diselosed only in aecordance with the 
lava of gual leanae, 

FRIENDS AMIS, ING, (‘TA’) LXPALSSLY DISCLAIMS THE IM- 
PLIED WARRANTIES OF MERCHANTABILITY AND FITNESS 
FOR USE FOR A PARTICULAR PURPOSE RESPECTING THE 
MMO SOFTWARE PHOORAM AND MANUAL, THE PROGRAM 
AND MANUAL ARE SOLD "AG 18". THE IMPLIED WARRANTIES 
OF MERORANTABILITY AND FITNESS FOR USE FOR A PARTIC- 
ULAR PURPOSE AS TO TRE MEDIUM ON Which THE SOFT- 
WARE IS RECORDED ARE LIMITED TO SITY (60) DAYS FROM 
THE DATE OF LICENSING BY TRE INITIAL USER OF ThE PROD- 
VOT AND AAL NOT EXTENDED TO ANY OTHER PARTY, 

USER AGREES THAT ANY LIABILITY OF FA HEREUNDER, RE- 
GARDLESS OF THE FORM OF ACTION, SHALL NOT EXCEED 
THE LICENSE FEE PAID BY USER TO FA, PA SHALL NOT BE 
LIABLE POR INDIRECT, SPECIAL OF CONSEQUENTIAL DAM- 
AGES, SUGK AS, BUT NOT LIMITED TO, LOSS OR INJURY TO 
BUSINESS, PROFITS, GOODWILL, OF FOR EXEMPLARY DAM- 
AGES, EVEN IF FA HAS BEEN ADVISED OF THE POSSIBILITY 
OF SUOlM DAMAGES, 

FA will not honor any warranty when (he product has been subjected 
to physical abuse or Used in defective or non-compatible equipment. 


The user shall be solely responsible for determining the appropriate 
use to be made of the program and establishing the limitations of the 
program in the user's own operation, 


An important note: Good data processing procedure dictates that 
the user test the program, run and test sample sets of data, and run 
the system in parallel with the systern previously in use for a period of 
lime adequate to insure that rasulls of operation of the computer or 
programs are salisfactory, 
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